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SURRENDEN HOUSE FROM THE LAWN 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


XXXIII.—MR. WALTER WINANS 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
(With Photographs by W’. A. Rouch) 


In what may called the horse world, apart from the racing world, 
no name is more familiar than that of Mr. Walter Winans, who has 
made his mark as a horseman, and made it indelibly, at the head 
of the list on so many occasions and in such various fashions. 
Perhaps I should hardly make a distinction and exclude the racing 
world, for Mr. Winans has the keenest appreciation of the British 
thoroughbred. His colours are registered—cornflower blue, eme- 
rald green sleeves and cap, with the cornflower cap for his second 
colour—and he has a few horses in training under National 
Hunt Rules. It comes about in this way: Mr. Winans likes to 
take an active personal part in all the performances of his horses. 
Under Jockey Club Rules he might, indeed, go as far as to train them, 
but he could not ride. He hunts continually, however, in England 
and abroad, and if any of his hunters show speed he thinks it as well 
to let them have a turn between the flags, even though he is too 
heavy to ride them himself, and Mr. Harry Buckland consequently 
dons the cornflower jacket. An idea prevails that Mr. Winans 
“does not think much” of English racehorses. The idea is wrong: 
he is too sound a judge not to think a great deal of them. 
NO. CLVI. VOL. xxvil.—July 1908 A 
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The father of the subject of this sketch was an American 
contractor and engineer. It was he who built the St. Petersburg 
and Moscow Railway, and succeeded in constructing the first bridge 
over the River Neva that stood the tremendous pressure of the 
ice which had swept away other bridges previously; this meant the 
accumulation of a huge fortune. The climate of Russia, however, 
affected his health, he had a severe attick of inflammation of the 
lungs, the doctors recommended him to go to England and live 
at Brighton, and there to take as much exercise as possible in the 
open air; the consequence being that, having always been fond 
of the saddle, he went hunting with the South Downs and the 


STABLE YARD, SURRENDEN—MR. WINANS DRIVING MIDNIGHT 


Brookside Harriers. His father in his day—that is, Mr. Walter 
Winans’s grandfather—it may be remarked, had ridden and driven 
much in America, and there is a story of an old trotter that nobody 
could hold. The lad—Walter’s father—greatly astonished his parent 
one day by showing him that the old horse was comparatively 
tractable, for he drove past and managed to turn to right and left. 
There was of course an explanation. The truth was the lad sat in 
the driver’s seat of the buckboard with three of his stalwart young 
school-fellows on each side, and the reins passed through his hands 
to theirs. When he gave the word, the united strength of four 
growing boys in good condition had its effect, even on this trotter’s 
ironcast jaws. It may be assumed that the present Mr. Walter 
Winans comes of an ingenious family. 
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MR. WALTER WINANS 3 


He was born in St. Petersburg in 1852, and has amongst his 
earliest recollections one of the Crimean War. One of his nurse's 
admirers was a soldier who had been fighting, and told more or less 
graphic stories of the manner in which, while rushing on the enemy, 
bullets had whizzed through him in all directions—anecdotes which, 
oddly enough, inspired the youthful Walter with an ardent desire 
to go into the army, where one appeared to earna great deal of 
glory withcut being really seriously hurt, however often one was hit. 
He rode as soon as he could hold the reins and stretch his juvenile 


MR. WALTER WINANS AND THE BIG BOAR WHICH WON THE MEDAL AT THE 
SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION, HAMBURG—SHOT AT FRIEDRICHSRUH 


legs across a horse, and coming to England, accompanied his father 
out hunting, thus being imbued with a strong taste for this essentially 
English sport. The trotters in his father’s stables at this time were 
Russian, of the Orloff breed, they being preferred on account of 
their superior strength and stamina, Mr. Winans senior having 
a poor opinion of the American trotter of that day, for the reason 
that he was a weedy animal that could not stay or pull weight, 
and up to the present time, I am told—for I must confess a 
lack of knowledge on the subject—Orloff trotters still hold the 
A2 
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record for five miles and upwards. A grey stallion named Samos is 
now winning long-distance races for Mr. Walter Winans. 

The American trotter has improved in all ways of late years, and 
now many can step just like a hackney, having that animal’s action 
with a stamina which the hackney does not possess. There are 
some of these creatures among the 108 horses which Mr. Winans 
has at the present time at Surrenden Park, Pluckley, in Kent; but 
he entertains a very poor opinion of hackneys, fully recognising the 
softness the existence of which some of their admirers almost 
angtily decline to admit. ‘‘ If when you are driving a hackney to a 


MR. WALTER WINANS DRIVING LYRIC AND SAMOS A FAST MILE 


station you are in much of a hurry, it is always best to get 
down and walk,” his father used to say. Sometimes at horse shows 
a trotter and a hackney enter the ring together and go round; the 
judges, unable to make up their minds, order a second trial, and the 
hackney begins to show that he has had enough of it; still hesitating, 
they may order them to go once more, and then the hackney is 
always hopelessly done. Twice, Mr. Walter Winans says, for one 
reason or another he has been induced to go out hunting on a 
hackney ; and on each occasion, at a comparatively early period of 
the day, the animal has lain down. He has an idea, however, that 
by crossing the hackney and the trotter the result may be a horse 
combining action, speed, and an ability to stay. When driving to 


MR. WALTER WINANS 5 


covert a trotter is invariably utilised, sometimes one called Joe W., 
whose ordinary pace is 2.20 and who did five miles comfortably in 
133 minutes. Another trotter called Lyric easily does 17} miles in 
an hour on a hilly road, drawing his owner and a friend. 

In the winter Mr. Winans hunts with packs that he can reach 
from Surrenden, but much of his sport is enjoyed in Belgium. 
There, at his own expense, he hunts the Spa Draghounds, known 
generally as the Princess Clementine’s, the season extending from 
August 1 to about October Io, and as there is a good deal of marshy 
ground in the district, horses stand this summer work well enough. 


JOE W.—AN IMMENSE TROTTER 


The Princess is devoted to the sport, though the King disapproves 
her riding, and she therefore drives out four-in-hand to all meets, 
the drag being so laid that she can see everything that goes on. The 
smart livery of this hunt, scarlet, green collar, and silver braid, gold 
buttons with a silver hound’s head on them, will be familiar to visitors 
to the Horse Show at Olympia, as it is worn by practically all the 
Belgian officers when they are not in the uniform of their regiments. 
Mr. F. V. Gooch acts as huntsman to the Spa Draghounds, and 
Mr. Winans’s two sons, Paul and Julian, whip in, assisted by a couple 
of professionals, Boddington and Walker. The question of expense 
is never considered by Mr. Winans, and as he takes a special pride 
in his hunt it will be readily understood that men who follow these 
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hounds have to ride. The Spa Hunt is entered in the Hunt Teams 
class. 

To the sport of trotting in Vienna Mr. Walter Winans devotes 
much time and attention. Handsome stakes are to be won here, 
some of the prizes ranging as high as £2,000, and his brother, 
Mr. Louis Winans, won the chief event for two years in succession 
with Wigwag, who holds the European record with 2 min. I1 sec. 
Most of these Viennese Stakes are open only to native-bred horses. 
Mr. Winans therefore breeds in Austria, and is hopeful of taking the 
prize which his brother secured with Wigwag by the aid of a black 


MR. WALTER WINANS DRIVES LYRIC, THE TROTTER, A MILE AGAINST A GALLOPING 
HORSE RIDDEN BY HIS SON, MR. PAUL WINANS, ON THE SURRENDEN TRACK 


mare called Marvel Girl, who looks like a thoroughbred racehorse, 
and has shown exceptional capacity. 

The education of the trotter, or at least of those educated under 
the superintendence of Mr. Walter Winans, begins as soon as the 
animal is born. Within twenty-four hours of his first appearance in 
the world in which it is hoped he may distinguish himself and do 
credit to his parentage, a head-stall is put on him, so that he may 
begin to grow accustomed to harness from the start. After a few 
weeks, long reins are buckled on, he is taken out to “‘ play horses,”’ 
and is driven about round the flower-beds in the garden or wherever 
it may be. All sorts of devices are employed to get him thoroughly 
accustomed to the noises, and so forth, which might disturb his 
equanimity if suddenly sprung upon him. He is made to drag a box 
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MR. WALTER WINANS 4 


of stones which rattle about behind him, and in a short time fail to 
scare him. A stick is hung around his neck and gets between his 
legs, so that if in after life a shaft should break in the vehicle he is 
drawing, he will not regard it as a desperate disaster. No break 
horse is ever employed; the idea is to give him confidence, and if he 
has a steady old stager by his side to take care of him, he will not 
learn, it is thought, to rely on himself. When put into the shafts he 
very likely wants to gallop, and if so is allowed to do so. Presently 
he is tired of running away, and consequently stops. Horses treated 
in this manner are found to grow sensible and amenable to discipline. 


SCHOOLING HOUNDS IN SURRENDEN PARK 


One of Mr. Winans’s trotters, a favourite horse called Barney F., 
whom he drives without blinkers or bearing-rein, was pulling his 
master and a friend one day when the friend asked what would happen 
if the rein got under Barney’s tail. ‘‘ We will see,” Mr. Winans 
replied, and forthwith placed it there. Barney took no notice. His 
tail was lifted and the rein released. These trotters are never 
docked. The pain occasioned by docking no doubt makes horses 
lastingly sensitive and apprehensive of having their tails touched : 
if they have not been hurt in this way they do not associate the 
touching of their tails with the idea of pain. Barney F., however, 
is no doubt an extraordinarily sensible animal. He was once being 
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sent over to Holland when a violent storm arose, and his attendant, 
grievously overcome and suffering horribly, sank down helpless and 
hopeless in Barney’s compartment. There he was discovered be- 
tween the horse’s forelegs, which were straddled over him, Barney 
evidently taking the utmost care, as the vessel pitched and rolled, 
not to tread on his friend. 

There are yearling trotting records, as some readers are doubtless 
aware; but Mr. Winans thinks that it is best not to begin with a 
horse—to put him in serious training, that is to say, and find out 
what he can really do—till he is about five years old; though it may 


MR. WALTER WINANS AND HIS OLD FAVOURITE, BARNEY F. 


be incidentally remarked that several two-year-olds, Mr. Winans’s 
Lilette and The Elf for instance, have done a mile in better than 
2.20. Much depends naturally upon the way in which the animal 
matures. It is a curious circumstance, or seems so to those who 
are not accustomed to horses of this description, that the trot has 
become a natural pace. Ifa mare and foal, for example, are suddenly 
frightened by a dog or anything else in a paddock, they will go off at 
a trot ; and perhaps even more remarkable is the case of the famous 
mare Lou Dillon, who holds the trotting record. She gallops to the 
start, and there breaks into a trot, which is her top speed. A horse 
called Rainstorm, son of Hailstorm, notwithstanding that he has a 
good deal of thoroughbred in him, also invariably trots when 
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Mr. Winans urges him to his utmost speed. For pacers he does not 
greatly care. With some of these animals the gait is apparently 
natural, others are hobbled, so that they cannot break. How little 
is understood in England about these subjects is shown by the fact 
that for some years the English trotting record was held by an 
animal called Harry Walker, who chanced to be a pacer. 

As a general rule the trotter has an excellent temper and is 
a singularly sensible beast. In order that the driver may get down 
from his seat in the vehicles employed for the sport it is necessary 


BARNEY F. HEARS HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


that the horse should turn off to the near side, so that the wheel 
may clear the step; and it is often found that the trotter will turn 
thus of his own accord without any hint from the man behind him. 
One of Mr. Winans’s rules is never to have a man to hold the horse’s 
head and say ‘“‘ Whoa” to him when the driver is getting up to his 
place. The horse is taught to stand still until he is told to go on. 
Sometimes in muddy weather in order to keep the horse’s tail out of 
the dirt a groom will tie a knot in it, and it is nothing unusual to see 
him put his foot against the animal’s quarters, so that he may get a 
purchase and pull the knot tightly. He knows that the horse would 
no more dream of kicking him than he would of striking it. 
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Of course, there are exceptions. Once in Moscow Mr. Winans 
went to look at some trotters that had been recommended to his 
notice, but saw nothing that pleased him. As he was leaving the 
stable he noticed a horse pulling a cart by means of roughly made 
rope harness. The animal evidently came from poor quarters, 
but there was something about it that Mr. Winans liked. On 
inquiry he found that it had trotted, but had been cast for temper, 
and was said to be specially dangerous in the stable, where, indeed, 
nobody could go near him. He would rush at the intruder, and 
speedily clear him out. Mr. Winans, however, bought the animal, 
which was called Fides Stanton, and soon made a record of 2.15; 
but the character given him was not exaggerated, and he caused a 
great deal of trouble. After a time he got very ill, ‘‘ thought he was 
going to die,” Mr. Winans said, ‘‘and was dreadfully frightened 
about it.” How he detected this fear I do not precisely understand, 
but Mr. Winans so thoroughly knows the horse that I am quite pre- 
pared to believe he interpreted this one’s sentiments correctly. He 
took it some strawberries: Fides ate them and allowed himself to be 
touched ; other visits followed; by degrees the horse and his master 
became something like friends, but there the animal drew the line. 
Mr. Winans himself can go up to him and is received with a certain 
amount of affability ; but he must be by himself: if anyone is with 
him Fides Stanton shows that his tolerance of humanity is sternly 
restricted. His dislike to mankind, moreover, extends to a detes- 
tation of dogs, which he will always kill if he can make the opportunity. 
When a dog goes near him he will rush at it and strike with his 
forefoot, and there is almost invariably a canine funeral. 

Some of the trotters, like racehorses, have their special animal 
friends. One of Mr. Winans’s two-year-olds was to be sent to the 
Hunters’ Improvment Society’s Show, but declined to go unless its 
pet donkey was allowed to accompany it. Some time since I de- 
scribed a similar thing in connection with a mare called Grave and 
Gay, belonging to Sir John Thursby; she was perfectly miserable 
without her donkey, which always went with her when she was sent 
to a race-meeting. 

Sometimes Mr. Winans pays very long prices, sometimes he 
buys an animal who takes his fancy fora small sum. The cheapest 
he ever bought was one day at the docks. Some horses were 
being landed from a ship, one was slung down to all appearance 
badly injured—something had happened during the voyage. It was 
immediately put up for auction, lying on straw as it was; one or two 
knackers being present. The idea existed that it had broken its back, 
but Mr. Winans noticed that it made a feeble attempt to get on its 
legs and kick, and so came to the conclusion that there was no spinal 
injury. He bid against one of the knackers and got it for 10. 
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Conveyed home, it gradually recovered, he hunted it for two seasons, 
and then sold it for £100. Precisely how it had hurt itself was never 
ascertained, but it always had a trick of carrying its head sideways. 
One of Mr. Winans’s favourite hunters is Golden Dream by Scene 
Shifter, who has won eight point-to-points, one of them with 15 st. 
on hisback. He is one of the handiest of horses. If you want to 
open a gate he will let you do it, or if you prefer him to jump it he is 
equally willing to get into the next field that way. For high jumpers 
Mr. Winans does not much care, though he has at Surrenden a good- 


RUSSIAN GALLOPING TROIKA 


looking mare called Lady Belle who has cleared 7 ft. 3in., and won 
four first prizes in Belgium. Though a high jumper, Lady Belle is 
also a trotter, and can do most things except gallop; when she 
attempts this her action closely resembles that of a cow. This very 
high jumping is of course a trick, and does not appeal to hunting 
men, The top bar of the phenomenal gates which these jumpers 
clear is held by ropes; if the horse strikes the top bar and is 
in danger of falling, the men holding the ropes let go, bar and 
horse coming down together: if, however, the animal only gets 
his fore legs over, the men hold tight, and the horse has to do 
something in the nature of climbing across with his hind legs. 
Prize-winners at Surrenden are so numerous that an account of 
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even the chief of them would fill more space than is here at dis- 
posal. One of which his owner is proud is Etoile du Nord by 
Romanoff, who gained the medal given by the King of the Belgiins 
for the best thoroughbred hack. This is supposed to be the highest 
award any riding horse can get, and it is understood that the winner 
is not to be shown again. This year Mr. Winans divided the first 
prize with an animal called His Highness. His hunters are always 
schooled in some of the movements of the haute école, as he finds 
that this has a great effect in making them handy. The side-walk 
which they acquire is particularly useful, as, for instance, when there 


USING A HORSE AS COVER 


are gates to be opened. The rider depends chiefly on his legs, and 
Mr. Winans’s well-schooled hunters will gallop through the woods in 
Belgium thus guided, in and out among the trees, with scarcely 
a touch on the rein. 

Besides his fame as a horseman it need scarcely be said that 
Mr. Walter Winans is in the first rank, or rather in a class by 
himself, as a shot with rifle and revolver. For years his father had 
forests in Scotland which practically extended across the country 
from sea to sea; but lately he has acquired a fancy for shooting 
in Germany, where boar as well as deer can be shot, and for 
some years past he has leased the shooting at Friedrichsruh from 
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the family of the late Prince Bismarck. Here he gets from forty to 
sixty boar a year, together with red deer, roe, fallow, hares, pheas- 
ants, &c.; and on one solitary occasion he saw and killed a rabbit, 
without ascertaining ‘‘ how the devil it got there,” to quote the poet. 
The boar are decidedly fierce, and the method of obtaining them is 
to drive them out with a pack of dogs. I asked Mr. Winans what 
sort of dogs, and he replied ‘“‘ anything that will fight.”” The most 
useful one he ever found he bought when it had been condemned by 
the police and told off for the lethal chamber as dangerous ; and he 


MR. WINANS WITH A TAME DEER 


has acquired others in the same way. The first boar this dog saw 
he went for with the utmost vigour, seized it by the ear, hung on 
with all his might, and so strenuously refused to leave go that when 
the animal was killed and put on the cart to be taken home the 
dog had to make the journey also on wheels, which he did, fiercely 
shaking the boar’s ear all the way. Now that the Access to Moun- 
tains Bill has been passed, which must of course have a most 
melancholy effect on stalking and grouse-shooting, Mr. Winans 
thinks that the sport he has adopted is likely to be followed by at 
any rate some of those whom a far too liberal Government will have 
exiled from Scotland. 
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Mr. Winans’s best bag so far has been 17 boar in four days, 
and he could have increased the number, but only: took those that 
were particularly well grown. The sportsman is not allowed to 
kill a sow, and it is exceedingly difficult to tell which is which when 
the animals are rushing about in thick undergrowth. If a sow is 
killed, however, the rule is that another must be bought and sent to 
replace her. Mr. Winans is one of the exceedingly few men who 
can make a good practice of hares with a rifle. One day last season 
a hare came out galloping and he shot it in the head with a bullet ; 
a second followed and he got her through the body. He had not been 
expecting to find them where he was, but thinking others might be 
coming told his servant to give him his shot-gun. A third promptly 
ran by, affording an easy chance at about five and twenty yards— 
and he missed it clean with both barrels. Mr. Winans maintains the 
opinion that there is the widest possible difference between shooting 
at a stationary target and at a moving object, so much so that ability 
to hit bull’s-eyes is practically nothing in favour of the man who is 
trying to kill big game in action. The reason is that anyone accus- 
tomed to shooting at a target aims to hit what he sees; shooting a 
running deer or a boar necessitates the making of allowance so that 
the bullet and the beast may reach the same spot simultaneously. 

Mr. Winans has written much on the subject of shooting. 
A handsome illustrated volume on “‘ The Art of Revolver Shooting,” 
and two smaller books, have been published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, as the firm is called. One picture shows the author, his 
left sleeve covered with the medals and badges he has won. I 
cannot pretend here to review these works, but it need scarcely be 
said that the advice and information given is of the very highest 
value. In plain and simple language Mr. Winans discusses subjects 
of which his knowledge is unique. 

For the rest, Mr. Walter Winans’s kindness and geniality to his 
friends, and never-failing consideration for dependents, make him 
universally liked and esteemed. 
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THE KING’S NEW YACHT, ‘‘ ALEXANDRA” 


(Photograph by Symonds & Co., Portsmouth) 


SOVEREIGNS AS YACHTSMEN 


BY GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


Or European rulers it is certain that King Edward of England and 
the German Kaiser are by far the most enthusiastic lovers of the 
sea; but the King of Greece, the Czar of Russia, the King of the 
Belgians, and the King of Spain are also all very fond of yachting, 
and are great patrons of everything pertaining to it. The King of 
Italy, too, may be included in the category, even if he is not so 
closely identified with yachting as some of those already mentioned. 
As King Haakon of Norway—formerly Prince Charles of Denmark 
—has for a number of years been actively engaged in the life of a 
sailor, it is certain that he likewise may now be added to the list of 
European Sovereigns who are yachtsmen of note, for he is sure to 
derive his chief pleasure on his favourite element from yachting as 
soon as he gets a boat built for himself and his consort. 

Dealing first with our own King—for he comes first in every 
respect as regards yachting—it is almost superfluous to point out 
how enthusiastic he is about it, and how long and varied has been 
his experience. King Edward has for several years spent his chief 
summer holiday on his yacht cruising round the coasts of his 
kingdom, or about the Mediterranean, as fancy led him. He knows 
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almost all the coast of Europe intimately, from the Skaw to Con- 
stantinople, so often has he sailed along it in his own or other 
yachts. And it may be regarded as certain, now that his daughter 
is Queen of Norway, that future cruises will make him equally 
familiar with the delightful fiords of the Norwegian coast and 
with its pretty seaside towns. 

But our King’s yachting experiences have not been confined to 
such pleasure-cruises. He seldom misses the famous Cowes week, 
for he is very keen on practical yachtsmanship and on yacht-racing. 
He is one of the leaders at the Royal Yacht Squadron’s races; his 
opinions are regarded as most valuable at its business meetings ; 


THE KING'S YACHT, ‘‘ VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
(Photograph by Symonds & Co., Portsmouth) 


his own ability to sail and guide a flying yacht on the blue waters of 
the Solent is well known. It will be remembered that he took part 
in more than one of the trials of the celebrated Shamrock, being 
indeed actually on board her during her trials when her sails were 
swept overboard by accident, and His Majesty himself had a narrow 
escape from serious injury, if not worse. 

Though our King has three or four yachts, we need only describe 
here two which were specially built for him, and which he always uses 
on his own voyages, the splendid Victoria and Albert and the new 
Alexandra. Theexternal appearance of the former is very familiar to 
seaside dwellers and visitors on our Southern coasts ; and a gallant pic- 
ture she makes as she rides stately and proudly over the waters. In 
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storm as in calm it is remarkable what an even keel she keeps and 
how finely she sails. She was specially fitted for the use of the 
Queen as well as of the King, and her engines are of 11,000 h. p. 
As to her travelling capabilities, it is sufficient to mention that the 
Victoria and Albert can do her twenty knots comfortably. 

In her internal fittings the chief matter regarded was the 
comfort of her passengers. The whole of the Royal rooms are 
splendidly lined with various kinds of valuable woods, and the 
upholstery of the furniture is as delicate and charming as though 
the chairs and tables belonged to rooms at Windsor or Sandringham. 
All the state-rooms contain most beautiful and elaborate decorative 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S YACHT, HOHENZOLLERN”™ 
(Photograph by Symonds & Co., Portsmouth) 


work, rich carving, pretty panelling, and attractive adornments. 
There are separate suites of rooms for the King and Queen, and 
even the steering-wheel is a piece of wonderful workmanship, 
blending excellently the ornamental with the useful. 

This vessel cost nearly half a million pounds. She carries 
700 tons of coal, has the electric light and electric motor-launches, 
with telescopic masts and davits. Her displacement is 4,700 tons, 
and altogether she forms a floating palace whose equal it is hard if 
not impossible to find. And one need hardly say that the King 
often takes a practical part in her sailing and guiding, for he has 
before to-day himself stood at the wheel and steered her for miles 
together. 
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The King’s latest yacht, the Alexandra, has not yet made her 
first actual trip in his service at the time this account is written. 
In many respects as to her accommodation and fittings she so 
much resembles the older Victoria and Albert as to need no further 
special description. But her engines are of the turbine class, and 
many internal improvements (both of machinery and cabin arrange- 
ments) may be noticed in her. Her funnels are two, with wider 
top rims than those of her sister yacht, and her three masts are 
above the average height. In general shape she resembles the 
Victoria and Albert, but her bow is much lower, and she does not 
stand quite so high out of the water. 

Next to King Edward as a yachtsman among Sovereigns comes 
the German Emperor. Probably that monarch spends a greater 
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THE KING OF DENMARK’S YACHT, ‘‘ DANNEBROG ” 


portion of his time on his yacht than even our own King does, for 
he is passionately fond of the sea, of naval matters, and of practical 
seamanship. There is little about the build or actual sailing of a 
yacht that he does not thoroughly understand. 

The Kaiser’s own yacht is well known to Englishmen, for we 
have often seen it in the Solent. It is painted white all over, 
whilst our own King’s is black, with gold bands running round it 
at intervals. The German yacht is called the Hohenzollern, after 
the Kaiser’s family, and is very striking in its external appearance. 
It is not so large as the British Royal vessel, being about 300 ft. long 
and displacing 3,773 tons. One remarkable difference between it and 
other European Royal yachts is that the Hohenzollern carries heavy 
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guns, whilst the other yachts are unarmed. She is able to travel 
some eighteen knots, and cost nearly a quarter of a million pounds. 
As to her interior, the German yacht is splendidly fitted. She 
has several beautiful rooms, especially the private rooms of the 
Emperor and Empress; but her chief glory is her unequalled 
dining-hall, whose decoration and furniture cost over £80,000. 
Rare and valuable marble and delightfully-carved woodwork form 
its striking features, and when the Kaiser entertains a party to 
dinner there during the Cowes week the scene is as brilliant as any 
ever to be found on board a Royal yacht. 
The Kaiser has just given orders for a new Royal yacht to 
be built for him to replace the Hohenzollern, but the actual details 


ROYAL YACHT OF KING OF SWEDEN 


of the design of this yacht, its projected cost, &c., have not been 
settled at the time this is written, so we cannot say more of it here. 

The new King of Denmark may be set down as more favourable 
to yachting as a sport than was his father, the much-loved King 
who died a few years ago. Yet even King Frederick cannot be 
placed upon the same level as the English Sovereign or the German 
Kaiser in this respect, though yacht-lovers in his kingdom are 
hoping that, as time passes, he may develop an even stronger 
inclination towards this splendid sport and pastime. 

He will, in that case, doubtless procure a new boat, as the 
present Danish Royal yacht, the Dannebrog, although a very 
B2 
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comfortable vessel on the whole, is not a modern one or up to 
the latest standards. This may be guessed from the fact that the 
Dannebrog—almost alone of Royal yachts of to-day—-still figures with 
paddle-wheels. She is much smailer than the vessels of other 
monarchs, too, though well furnished and fitted up inside. 

The Swedish Royal yacht, on the contrary, is a large one, 
though a trifle narrower than her compeers. Her two funnels being 
close together give her somewhat of a long, rakish look, which is 
accentuated by the total absence of external decoration on her hull. 
In fact she is more like a very comfortable, long cargo-steamer than 
a Royal yacht, so far as her exterior appearance goes. 

The Swedish Sovereign is fond of yachting, though not doing 
as much at it now as formerly. He has not the seamanship nor 
practical ability in it that some kings have. But he loves his vessel 
and the sea, nevertheless. 

It is undeniable that at one time the Czar of Russia could have 
claimed to be the third amongst enthusiastic yachtsmen of Royal 
birth. But latterly he has not taken that close and personal interest 
in the sport that he once did. Yet even now he uses the Royal 
yachts as much, perhaps, as most of his brother rulers, though his 
excursions in them seldom extend beyond the coasts of the Baltic, 
and it is some time since the Pole Star or the Standart was seen 
outside that inland sea, let alone near the coasts of England. 

The Czar is extremely fond of the sea and of sailing. His older 
yacht, the Pole Star, has now almost been discarded for the newer 
and more luxurious Standart, which is also a great favourite with 
the Czarina. During the recent troubles in Russia, whilst the 
people believed their Majesties to be in retirement at Peterhof, &c., 
the Czar and his consort were as a matter of fact really living on ° 
board the Standart, and sailing in the Baltic. 

The Pole Star holds the record for cost amongst her rivals, as 
for some other things. It cost over a million pounds to build and 
fit her up ready for her Royal master. Her deck is unique, for it is 
not of wood, but of mosaic work formed from red, white, and black 
marble. In its centre there stands a marble fountain with playing 
waters, and there are other unusual attractions to be found there, 
all costly and rare. The deck and its accessories alone cost 
£150,000. 

The Pole Star, however, has lately had to yield to the Standart 
as regards the enjoyment of the Czar’s favour. The newer vessel 
was only built a dozen years or so ago, and came from Danish 
shipyards. At first she was meant for a troopship, but she was 
afterwards transformed into a Royal yacht. Her total cost was about 
half a million pounds, and her crew numbers some three hundred. 
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She is almost perfect as to her interior fittings, furniture, and 
decorations, and can even boast of possessing a private chapel for 
her owners and their guests. 

It is not easy to say which is her finest room, but the dining- 
hall is superb, and can easily accommodate eighty diners at one 
time, which is in itself a record of its kind. Many of the fittings 
of the rooms are of silver, especially in the chapel; the electric 
light shines in all of them, the brilliancy of its glow accentuated by 
its wires being conveyed through immense glass chandeliers whose 
sparkle and glitter can hardly be imagined in such a scene as a 
Royal dinner party on board. 


THE CZAR’S YACHT, ‘'STANDART”’ 
(Photograph by Symonds & Co., Portsmouth) 


The King of Greece would surely not be a Dane if he were 
not fond of the sea and if he did not take much pleasure and 
interest in yachting. He can handle a vessel with the best of his 
Royal compeers, and often spends days at a time in cruising off his 
own coasts in the Mediterranean. His yacht bears the very 
appropriate Grecian name of the Amphitrite, and has one special 
claim to distinction over its rivals in that it is said to be the fastest 
of them all. The Amphitrite finds twenty-two miles an hour quite 
within her compass when required, and her master is very proud of 
her, though she is not so splendidly ornate, either externally or 
internally, as are some of the yachts already mentioned. It must 
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interest us as Britons, however, to know that she is really an 
English-built vessel, for she was turned out for King George’s use 
by a well-known Clyde firm of yacht-builders. 

The King of the Belgians is extremely fond of sailing about the 
North Sea in his yacht, and probably he spends more of his time 
on board his vessel than any other European Sovereign. For his 
kingdom is very small, and its scenery has much of a sameness all 
over. Hence his favourite method of obtaining variety and change 
is either by taking a sea voyage pure and simple on his yacht, or by 
journeying on her to some near country, often quite incognito, and 
spending a day or two as an ordinary individual amongst thousands 
of folk who never suspect his identity. It is thus not at all unusual 
for the King of the Belgians to arrive at Dover, Brighton, or 
Boulogne on the Royal yacht, and put in a day or two. 

He has thus become a regular yachtsman, one who loves the 
sport for its own sake. If he does not take the interest in racing- 
yachts that is shared by King Edward and the Emperor William, 
yet he is not without much practical skill in steering and ruling a 
vessel, and he can rise to the occasion in that way when necessary, 
as he has more than once shown when the desire has seized him 
during his North Sea voyages. 

The King of Italy is not such a practical master of craft in 
seamanship as either the King of England or the German 
Emperor. But he always loved the sea and a sailor’s life, and he 
was not content with the Savoia yacht, which his father had used 
for many years, despite the fact that it was an excellent boat, well 
fitted to carry a Sovereign. Even before he came into his present 
kingdom, therefore, he had the Jela, his favourite yacht, built for 
his own special use. And he caused her to be right royally 
furnished and fitted for the work she had to do. 

Although King Victor Emmanuel does not act every part on his 
boat that the Kaiser has done—even to performing chaplain’s duty 
and preaching the sermon at the Sunday service—he means to 
show how much he likes her, for he regularly uses her. He has 
explored nearly every harbour and town on the sea coast of Europe 
in her at one time or another; though now, as King, he cannot 
spend the months together on her that he used to do before the 
cares of government fell so heavily on him. 

The Jela is just what he wishes her to be. There are faster 
Royal yachts ; there are more gorgeous ones ; there are more costly 
ones. But as a comfortable, excellent, everyday sea-going craft, 
in every way desirable, she is all that a monarch can require, and if 
there are one or two European Royal yachts better than the Jela, 
there are several that are very much worse. But then we may be sure 
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that the sailor who is determined to sail his vessel so far and so often 
as King Victor has done will see that he has a capital yacht to sail. 

As might have been expected it is the “ maritime” rulers, if we 
may so term them, who shine most as Royal yachtsmen in Europe, 
and still more so in other lands. The traditions of England, Italy, 
and Scandinavia demand that the Sovereigns of those countries shall 
be fond of the sea and of sailing. 

When one gets away from Europe, Royal yachtsmen of note 
are seldom met with. The best and most famous is certainly the 
King of Siam, whose fine yacht, ruled by some prince of the Royal 
house, has often been seen in British waters. This yacht is the 
Maha Chaku, and bears no small resemblance to a modern battle- 


THE KING OF ITALY’S YACHT, ‘‘ SAVOIA”’ 
(Photograph by Symonds & Co., Portsmouth) 


ship. Her tonnage is 2,500, and she is built of steel, being lined 
with beautifully-polished teak. Her outside appearance does not 
equal that of the Victoria and Albert or of the Hohenzollern, but 
internally she has all the essentials for comfort and easy travelling. 

Nearly all the Siamese princes have been trained in England 
for a naval or engineering career, and hence there are several of 
them who are capital hands at managing this vessel. They, rather 
than the King of Siam himself, have made the Maha Chaku well 
known to British folk owing to her frequent visits to the Solent 
and to our naval bases. 

It will be seen, therefore, that yachting is a sport which is highly 
favoured by ruling Sovereigns. And it is good that this should be so, 
for what sport could possibly be more health-giving and delightful ? 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XLI.—SPOKEN IN JEST 


BY N. M. PHILLIPS 


DESTINY was busy weaving the threads of many a strange story 
during those eventful years when South Africa staged the drama of 
war, with its pregnant opportunities and far-reaching consequences, 


to individual histories as well as national interests. Such possibili- 
ties having naturally occurred to the novelist as affording a welcome 
fresh field for enterprise, it has been exploited accordingly, fact and 
fancy alike contributing to countless plots dependent for basis on 
the war, and its convenient chances for the revelation of heroism in 
the hero and the final disposal of villainy in the villain. But with 
this flood of literature, in graphic detail bringing home the pictures 
of lonely outposts, stirring battles, messages bravely borne through 
a hail of bullets, rescues, escapes, sieges, sudden deaths, and promo- 
tions, the impression of the life of the garrison established where the 
whirlwind had passed by is scarcely truthful, though picturesque. 
The outside world never realised how calmly men and women 
pursued their ordinary occupations and pleasures, under but slightly 
different conditions, whilst that bitter conflict of two obstinate 
nations dragged on. Thus there were incidental happenings, oniy 
indirectly concerning the war, yet scarcely less rich in human 
interest than those more intimately connected with it; for Life went 
on, hearts were broken and mended, careers made and ruined, 
fortunes won and lost, as they are every day in countries new and 
old, in years of peace and war. The imported garrison, with its 
varied and cosmopolitan elements, was a new factor—that was all. 
In a fashion nationally characteristic, it settled down and proceeded 
to amuse itself exactly as if the wave of strife had not but recently 
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passed over and a sudden call to arms might not at any moment 
interfere with the programme of organised work and play. 

The Englishman and his Colonial cousin are alike in one touch 
of nature that shows them kin—an extraordinary capacity for dis- 
covering and developing the sporting possibilities of any place they 
may happen to find themselves in. In South Africa, whenever there 
was the faintest chance of seeking something of the sort, it was 
sought—strange fish were caught on stranger tackle, weird birds 
shot with weird guns, curious cricket played on curious pitches. 
Collecting a ‘‘ pack”? of animals bearing more or less resemblance 
to the dog, if not the hound, a gallant officer would sally forth and 
have a jackal-hunt, quite undeterred by the strong possibility of a 
stray band of the enemy at any moment changing the respective 
réles of hunter and hunted. 

But it was racing, ever a most popular sport in South Africa, 
that was the most potent attraction, and the inevitable prominence 
of the soldier element alone distinguished from the ordinary 
numerous meetings held just as usual. Needless to say, the 
officers, debarred by circumstances from hunting, seized with avidity 
on this consoling opportunity, and stables were organised as if 
by a miracle. Contests varied from the improvised pony races 
of an isolated garrison, over a course where piled sandbags did 
duty for hurdles and the going was a trifle rough, to the smart 
and fashionable gatherings at Jo’burg, Cape Town, and Kimberley, 
differing scarcely at all from similar meetings ‘‘on the flat” at 
home. Much money was lost and won, for the magnates of the 
mines plunged heavily, and the soldiers liked to “ have a bit on,” 
if only to relieve the monotony of existence. 

Now, a well-known soldier-sportsman, whom we will call Captain 
Martin Miller, was appointed on a commission concerning commis- 
sariat details and the settling of compensation claims, which kept 
him at Kimberley and permitted him some leisure. He got together, 
by the exercise of judgment and the power of determination, a useful 
string, and did very well indeed, not a little to the annoyance of 
some of the natives. In those days Kimberley was just settling 
down after its relief. Hardly had the tide of war swept on, leaving 
the town high and dry once more, with its garrison added to its 
wealthy diamond people, its cosmopolitan inhabitants, containing 
drift-wood thrown up from the whole world’s ebb and flow, than the 
usual race-meetings were started as of yore. Captain Miller’s 
particular interest brought him in contact at this time with all the 
well-known Turf people in the country; and quaint characters 
some of them were. Among those in racing circles whom he 
became very friendly with was an Irishman named Solly, who 
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possessed the Hibernian knack of charm to an extraordinary degree. 
By profession a mining engineer, he had drifted to South Africa 
fifteen or twenty years before, and had been connected with many 
concerns and enterprises during that period. Sometimes he was in 
very low water—a typical rolling stone minus any moss; at others 
he flourished amazingly, and enjoyed life accordingly, with no cares 
for the past or the future, but a keen sense of the possibilities of 
the present. Nor was he unduly concerned if an unkindly turn of 
Fortune's wheel left him stranded—it was no use worrying, sure; 
something would be turning up. A sportsman to the backbone, 
with a strong and vivid personality, a quaint wit, and a remarkable 
knowledge of things entertaining if not improving, he was the best 
of company and a man of many friends. He was one of those rare 
persons always recalled with a smile and a delightful impression: 
Martin Miller struck up a considerable friendship with him, and 
would listen to his stories by the hour. 

At that time Solly had a nest-egg, having of late been connected 
with a thriving company and had a stroke of luck. The war had 
brought his business affairs to a standstill, and idleness suited the 
little Irishman to perfection ; so he was engaged in dispersing it as 
well as he could in such troublous times, for money always burnt a 
hole in his pocket. In appearance he was a small, thin man, with 
an ugly, nice, clean-shaven face, grizzled hair, and twinkling blue 
eyes a girl might well have envied. It was a great joy to him to 
find congenial spirits and friends of long-lost friends in the old 
country amongst the officers, and he talked horse to them all to 
their hearts’ delight. Captain Miller was a very fine rider and a rare 
judge of pace ; he generally rode his own horses, and about this time 
he fairly swept the board at one of the big meetings, greatly to the 
annoyance of the magnates who pervaded and patronised it. Need- 
less to say Solly followed his soldier friend’s luck, and the nest- 
egg swelled to such pleasing proportions that the little Irishman 
declared he could live like a lord till the war should end and business 
be resumed; meanwhile he had a great time. 

One morning Captain Miller was sitting in his office in Kimber- 
ley, at work on some official papers, when he looked out on the 
street to perceive a soldier on horseback drawing rein. Martin 
Miller strolled out and took the message in person, casting the 
glance that was a natural instinct over the horse as he did so. The 
messenger was an Australian Yeoman, one of those sons of Greater 
Britain who crossed the seas to help her in the hour of need, and he 
was on a waler, for these Imperial Yeomanry justified their desig- 
nation, and were really recruited from the ranks of Colonial farmers, 
many of whom had brought their own horses with them. Miller’s 
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expert eye lingered on this particular jaded steed, despite his ragged 
hips, his visible ribs, and wretched appearance. 

Waler—good old horse ?”’ he asked. 

The Colonial smiled, and a flash of that understanding which 
makes all horsemen kin passed between the English Cavalry officer 
and the Irregular trooper. He spoke proudly. ‘‘ Won a race or 
two out home, has Kangaroo, in his time—yes, I brought him 
over—wish I hadn’t—we’ve got orders for home.” 

Captain Miller walked round the weary-looking, half-starved 
animal, and his age, capacity, and condition were jerkily discussed. 
The Yeoman looked contemplative in response to a suggestion 
concerning the trouble of taking him back to Australia, and the 
risks of the journey. He was disposed to avoid them if a suitable 
offer was made. Captain Miller made one, according to his concep- 
tion of the case. It was met by a resolute head-shake. Finally, 
after a conversation that need not be inflicted in detail, Kangaroo’s 
fate was decided, and he stayed in South Africa. Forty pounds 
Martin Miller paid for him, and a good change for Kangaroo it was. 
From a half-starved, ill-dressed troop-horse he became a pampered 
racehorse, and in a month his late owner would not have known 
him. In two his new one scarcely did. Captain Miller was, as has 
been hinted, a pretty good judge of the raw material, and he made 
singularly few mistakes, but he never closed a better bargain than 
when he picked up Kangaroo. He could gallop and stay, he was a 
hard sort and a good doer, and he came on in amazing fashion and 
pulled off several small races, the stakes alone trebling and quad- 
rupling the original outlay on him. Solly watched the horse’s pro- 
gress with the keenest interest from the first; there was a touch of 
romance in the circumstances of his acquisition that appealed to the 
Irishman, and he made up his mind he was a great horse and would 
win a big race. Often he and Miller would watch him at his work, 
and when he won his first race Solly’s delight knew no bounds. 

Then for a time business recalled him to Cape Town, and 
Miller heard nothing of him for awhile. Early in the New Year, 
which is of course the rainy season, there came the big meeting at 
Kimberley, a five days’ affair, equivalent in importance to the First 
Spring Meeting at Newmarket or the Liverpool week at home. 
Martin Miller was very fully occupied; he had several horses run- 
ning, and had entered Kangaroo for the Kimberley Stakes, the big 
race on the first day, in which he proposed to ride the horse 
himself. It was a dull, very hot, very still day, with ominous 
thunder-clouds hovering about, and a most oppressive atmosphere. 
The crowd in the Grand Stand looked limp; everyone longed 
—vainly—for a breath of air. It was a very similar sight to 
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a big meeting at home; the smart ladies of Kimberley society 
sported the latest fashions, and the bright sunshades and pretty 
frocks gave a gay note to the festive scene. Miller was not a big 
plunger—he raced for the love of the sport and the pleasure of riding ; 
still, in a steady, quiet way, he backed horses and he was in luck, 
nothing he touched going wrong, so that he had won a good deal, 
and strolled through the crowded paddock a short while before the 
Kimberley Stakes were timed, in a flush of confidence justified by the 
ascendency of his star. It only needed the supreme gratification of 
riding a winner in an important race on the horse he had absolutely 
picked up in the rough to fill his cup of satisfaction to the full, and 
he had at heart a strong conviction that nothing could prevent his 
pulling it off. 

He was glancing at the sleek yet wiry waler, the centre of 
many admiring glances as he was being promenaded, looking in the 
pink of condition, when someone smote him with no little violence, 
and he turned with a start to perceive his friend Solly. 

** Hullo! back again ?”’ he said, smiling as they only smiled who 
knew that delightfully inconsequent person. 

They chatted most cheerily for a few moments, and then the 
soldier inquired how things were going. Solly smiled, and his blue 
eyes were like a naughty child’s; he made a little wry face and then 
confessed. 

“Well, it could not well be much worse,” he whispered. ‘I 
don’t mind tellin’ you, dear fellow ; I’ve dropped a big lot to-day, and 
I dropped a bigger in Cape Town last week—in fact,’’ he continued, 
calmly flicking a speck off his coat, and raising his hat with a most 
charming smile to a lady—‘‘Ah, isn’t she quite sweet now, Miller? 
—-in fact, only a big coupcan save me from bankruptcy this time.” 

Captain Miller whistled. ‘* My dear chap, I’m awfully sorry; I 
thought you were rolling—you can’t mean it? ” he said. 

“I do,” replied the other; “it’ll be an absolute smash this 
time ; but don’t you be worryin’, sure the luck will be,changing! ” 
he added, complacently. ‘‘ Going to thunder, too, by Jove. It’s 
so hot it can't be hotter anywhere, that’s one comfort.” 

Miller could only laugh, though he was genuinely concerned ; it 
was a bad time to go under, as he well knew, for the country would 
be full to overflowing with men after jobs when the war should end, 
and meanwhile there was nothing doing. 

“Well, now for Kangaroo. I’ve got a feeling about that horse,” 
said Solly, and together they looked at him long without a word. 
Suddenly Solly touched Miller's arm, He dropped his voice. ‘I 
know you'll give me the straight tip, old man,” he said; “ it’s really 
serious, and I’ve a good mind to put every farthing I’ve got left, 
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which ain’t much, alas! on the horse, and trust to him to pull me 
through. What d’you think?” 

Martin Miller hesitated ; ten minutes ago he would have recom- 
mended any friend to back the horse confidently enough; but this 
was being asked a big thing—Solly’s fortunes hung in the balance, 
depending on his answer. He knitted his brows, and spoke slowly. 
“‘ Well, there are a lot in, and it’s a goodish race. There’s Ginger, 
and Mazeppa, and several cracks ; ‘pon my word I shouldn’t like to . 
say!” 

But the engineer persisted. ‘Are you on him yourself?” he 
asked. 

Captain Miller explained that he had already done very well on 
the meeting, and was only putting a trifle for luck on Kangaroo. 
He preferred to let well alone, and though he thought the horse had 
a very good chance, where so much was involved he felt reluctant to 
express an opinion; so he hummed and hawed, whilst Solly listened 
and looked, but did not change his mind, as the other fervently 
hoped he would. 

‘Well, you’re riding, and I’d as soon risk my all on you as any- 
body,” said Solly. ‘‘ Come now, if I don’t win something over this 
I’m done; if you think the horse has a decent sort of chance your- 
self I’ll back him.” 

Captain Miller thought rapidly for a moment; then his reluc- 
tance vanished. After all, he was himself positive Kangaroo could 
do it. With a sudden thrill of renewed assurance, that seemed 
wrung from him by the force of conviction almost in spite of 
himself, he spoke emphatically. 

** Well, in my own mind I am certain that he will win,” he said, 
‘‘unless he drops dead—so there!’’ he added with a laugh; and 
Solly, heaving a little sigh of relief, joined in it heartily. 

“That J will risk,” he responded as lightly ; ‘“‘ it seems a pretty 
soft thing I do think; thanks awfully!’ and they parted. 

Miller went and got ready to ride; Solly arranged matters ; and 
half an hour later, just as the former was riding out of the paddock, 
he caught. sight of a beaming face and stopped to receive a good 
wish and to hear ‘It’s all right; I’ve got £1,500 on; four to 
one; go in and win!” Miller was slightly troubled with a sense 
of involuntary responsibility, but he put it from his mind and passed 
on, nodding cheerfully. 

Meanwhile the bank of violet clouds had gradually moved up 
till the whole sky was dark with them. The atmosphere was un- 
bearably heavy, with that extraordinary stillness which so often 
precedes a violent storm in Africa; people crowded the stand and 
deserted the rails in fear of what was coming. On, on, swiftly now, 
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crept the indigo cloud-masses, changing as they advanced to inkiest 
black: then came a rumble of distant thunder—and the horses were 
at the starting-post. They were drawn up in line just as the storm 
broke in all its blinding fury. The jockeys could not see their 
horses’ ears when the signal was given and they were off! Only 
those who have seen it can picture the sudden vehemence, the 
tropical rain, the torrential force, of such a thing: the downpour 
wiped out the landscape, and swept down like a veritable tornado. 
Captain Miller gripped Kangaroo, bent right down in his saddle, and 
just let him romp. Maddened by the deluge, the horses tore down 
the course, scarcely under control, and Solly, watching anxiously 
from the stand, could just make out the pink cap and white jacket 
shooting out from the rest as a vivid flash of lightning illuminated 
the whole scene in most dramatic fashion for a moment. 

The racecourse at Kimberley is circular, and this race was once 
round. Miller rode superbly, keeping his head despite the dis- 
traction of the fearful storm, which was too much for three or four 
of the runners, who dropped out of the impossible contest, their 
jockeys unable to face the onslaught of the elements. It was a wild 
ride indeed: the thunder crashed and reverberated in a manner 
beside which memory of the fiercest storm ever witnessed in an 
English summer would fade into utter insignificance. It was 
practically dark, with the peculiar thick darkness of a tropical 
storm, save when every few seconds lightning blazed and streaked 
right across the sky, permitting a glimpse of the race to the hushed 
onlookers. On, on, dashed the leading horses, first Kangaroo, the 
pink cap plainly to be identified, then a chestnut, and close behind 
two others, Ginger and Mazeppa, both good and known horses. 
Half-way round Miller glanced back: the chestnut was creeping up. 
But he knew Kangaroo, and did not ease him to wait on the others: 
he had the gift of judging pace, and knew exactly what he had in 
hand. In this case he meant to hold his position and let his horse 
out the whole way. Round the turn they all went, a bunched flash 
of colours; then were lost to view for a few minutes on the far side 
of the course through the blinding rain that never ceased. People 
on the crowded stand crammed forward, craning out their heads, 
forgetful of the terrible lightning and the risk in their eagerness to 
catch the first glimpse of the field rounding the last corner and 
coming up the straight. Not one in that vast throng of closely- 
pressed humanity watched with straining eyes more anxiously than 
Solly. His heart hammered with excitement ; not merely because 
he stood to win or lose all on this one chance, but because he was a 
born gambler and an Irishman, and the excitement of the moment 
gripped him with an intensity almost unbearable. His hand shook 
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a little as he lowered blurred glasses and concentrated his unaided 
gaze on the white rails by the turn. 

_ Ah! at last they were coming! The pulse of those massed 
hundreds throbbed as one in that moment of breathless suspense : 
there was dead silence: then one roar—for one was leading by 
lengths, then came three close together—and, a mere blur in the 
distance, a straggling line right back. Solly peered and drew a deep 
breath—it was but an instant and the cry of the course was the 
cry of the stand—it was “‘ Kangaroo! Kangaroo!” from a thousand 
throats. There are few things on earth more thrilling than that 
moment when the crowd shouts the name of the leading horse 
as with one voice. Solly heard it, and went mad for an instant, 
shouting with the rest. Miller, sitting so still in his saddle, 
with the big horse going strong as ever under him, galloping 
gloriously, heard it too. Someone next to little Solly on the stand 
turned to him—‘ Goin’ to win in a canter ?’’—and Solly, with an 
excited little laugh of triumph, replied as Miller had replied to him, 
“Rather; unless he drops dead!” Then suddenly there came a 
terrific flash of blinding brilliancy—forked lightning—a drift of 
torrential rain that hid the course from view, and a peal that 
seemed to crash the earth asunder. The yells of ‘‘ Kangaroo!” 
changed to a sudden silence; then they arose again, altered to 
He’s down! he’s down! ”’ and as the chestnut and Mazeppa went 
flying past the stand, racing neck and neck, the fickle note was 
changed to the rival strains of ‘‘ Ginger! Good old Ginger!” and 
‘* Mazeppa!” Which of them won Solly never knew. In that most 
dramatic moment he had only time to realise the one fact that 
Kangaroo was a crushed and huddled heap before the sheets came 
down again, blotting it all out. 

There were many who only waited for the slightest abatement 
of the storm to rush and throng the rails by the spot where the 
horse lay so strangely still. Solly was one of the first of them. 
Captain Miller, unhurt, was up again, standing over the horse, and a 
veterinary surgeon quickly joined him ; but the briefest examination 
sufficed, and both shook their heads. A thunderbolt or a fragment 
of one had fallen close by. But exactly what happened would never 
be known. Whether the shock of that terrible crash of its coming 
caused the horse to cross his legs, or whether the lightning actually 
struck him, he was beyond all doubt stone dead. In a flash as that 
word spread from mouth to mouth Solly remembered that “‘ saving 
clause,” uttered so carelessly twice within the half-hour—‘ He'll 
win—unless he drops dead.” He had laughed; but this time he did 
not laugh, for there’s many a true word spoken in jest, and true 
words are sometimes bitter things. 
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MOOSE-HUNTING IN NEW ONTARIO, CANADA 


BY G. C. HACKING 


THAT the moose is the king of all big game in North America is 
well understood, though it may not be generally known where 
these mighty monarchs of the forest are mostly found. The 
railway guide books attribute his habitat more particularly to the 
country lying on the North Shore ‘of Lake Superior, and to the 
Kippewa Range in the Temiskaming district. Last autumn I hap- 
pened to have some business in the neighbourhood of Dinorwic, a 
station on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 190 miles west of Fort 
William, and, falling in with some of the descendants of the original 
Ojibways, naturally talked of the forest and the game therein. It 
did not take long to arrive at the conclusion that an opportunity of 
making intimate acquaintance with the moose was presented; so 
after a hasty consultation with my newly-found friend ‘‘ Reggie” we 
secured the services of two of the native sons of the forest, and the 
moose hunt was an assured fact. Reggie was from across the sea ; 
his great desire was to get a head to send home, 
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Early one morning we pushed off into the creek, loaded to the 
gunwale, on the way across Wabigoon Lake, to pick up the Indian 
guides. At the mouth of the Long Lake River we went ashore and 
soon had a camp fire blazing. My son desired to try my new- 
fangled rifle, and before the kettle boiled he was back with a brace 
of partridges neatly decapitated, which made an excellent addition 
to our breakfast of bacon and tea. 

While enjoying the inevitable smoke an Indian and squaw 
paddled by, and our guide, after a palaver with them, told us that 


ON LAKE KIPAWA—GREAT HUNTING COUNTRY 


the man had killed a moose the night before about a quarter of a 
mile farther up, and that they were going after it. Thereby hangs 
a tale. They had come on it at close range, and, after firing the 
first shot, she (it was a cow) attacked them. The man emptied 
his rifle into her at point-blank range without the slightest effect, 
and then, reaching over and grabbing her by the nose, told the squaw 
to knife her; however, the cow got her head under the canoe and 
lifted it almost out of the water. He let go, and, clubbing the 
empty rifle, smashed the enraged brute over the head, eventually 
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killing her, but reducing the weapon to splinters. After skinning 
her, six steel bullets were found immediately under the skin, none 
having penetrated. The guide said it was impossible to kill a moose 
with a rifle if it is first injured badly enough to attack, as, he assured 
us, it became insane, and by some unknown process the hide became 
impervious to bullets! This was something new to us, and close 
questioning could not solve the puzzle. All the Indians to whom 
I afterwards talked about it had the same belief. This man was an 
old hunter, and was armed with a high-power Savage rifle. No 
doubt many people will ridicule this little story, but the fact remains 
that the incident occurred as stated. 

Embarking again we paddled into the river, the guides saying 
we had to go about six miles up to reach moose country; but we are 
inclined to think that an Indian’s idea of distance is somewhat crude, 
and agreed among ourselves that sixteen miles was nearer the actual 
distance. Arriving at last, we were quickly unloaded and had the 
tent up, fire made, and a very appetising dinner under way. It was 
evident we were in the moose country, as a fresh moose-hide was 
stretched on poles, showing that our camp site had been occupied a 
few hours previously to our arrival. 

The weather was perfect, and after eating we were soon 
stretched on the soft grass enjoying a smoke. I asked Fred, the 
head guide, when we should get moose. He looked at the sky, 
sniffed the air. 

“Huh! No moose now.” 

‘When moose come?” 

“Huh! Bymby.” 

We all went to sleep. About five o’clock Fred shook me. 

Moose come; catchem moose now!” 

He had been sleeping too. How did he know? He pushed 
the cedar canoe into the water, and took his place in the stern. 
I was in the bow with Reggie and the dispatcher amidships. 
There did not seem to be anything to say, so no one spoke, but all 
had that tense feeling of excitement which is indescribable. Then 
Fred rose, and, giving a sniff and grunt, said, ‘‘ Big moose!” The 
paddles dipped in silently, and the heavily-laden canoe almost 
jumped through the water. 

After proceeding for about ten minutes the mn knowing we 
were close to the quarry, stopped to listen a second, and passed the 
word to me to look out for him. Rounding a bend, there he was, 
about sixty yards ahead; and to one who had never seen the monarch 
of the woods in his native haunts it was worth a long trip. ‘‘ There 
he is for you. Go for him,” said the guide. And I did. 

The beast looked about as big as a freight car, as he stood 
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broadside, his great head and antlers thrown back, and giving an 
angry stamp with his fore foot, as if resenting our intrusion. The 
first shot nailed him behind the shoulder. He plunged forward 
only to get two more, which brought him down on his side, and it 
was all over. After waiting a few minutes, he raised his big head 
and tried to get up, but another one on the jaw finished him. The 
guide said, ‘‘ Big moose dead. Go to camp. Get some supper.” 

After paddling slowly back, we were poking up the camp fire 
twenty-five minutes after leaving it. It took a long time, though, to 
tell the story by the camp-fire that night, but when we got wut 
the blankets we were mighty pleased moose-hunters. 

Our troubles, however, were yet to come. The guide had us up 


MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA 
(From the Painting by Charles Sheldon) 


at daybreak, and after a hearty breakfast we went off to secure our 
prize. We found him in the brush about fifty feet from where he 
was first hit, lying in two feet of water. Our object was to get him 
into the channel and tow him into camp. Snubbing the canoe to a 
tree, and getting a line around his horns, a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together, only resulted in various unmentionable 
phrases, Ojibway and common Canadian predominating. One hind 
leg and the lower horns were locked fast to the brush, and we could 
not move him. 
C2 
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We meant having the head, but it looked like a big job to 
get it. We had a good big knife and an axe, and did not find much 
trouble in skinning the upper side down to the shoulder, but that 
was only a small part of the work. We could not turn the beast, 
as he must have weighed fourteen hundred pounds, and the head 
and neck were a foot under the water, which was icy cold. After 
sawing and chopping for three hours, however, the splendid head 
parted. It was not much trouble to cut off one of the hind-quarters, 
the balance being left for the guides to get out with more help. 
We returned to the camp quite convinced that, while it was great 
sport to shoot that moose, it was mighty hard to retrieve him. 

That evening we paddled up the river two miles, coming upon 
another moose about dusk; but the Indian saw it was a cow, so 
we let her go. Having arranged with another party from Fort 
William to join them in a few days for a hunt on land, we were 
satisfied with what we had got and broke up camp the next morning. 

We paddled across the lake to Dinorwic, bringing our camp 
outfit and the moose head, and loitered around Dinorwic all day, 
waiting to hear from Fort William. Eventually the command 
came to join the party at English River, 110 miles west of Fort 
William. Arriving at Ignace, we were told by the trainmen that 
they had gone on to Martin Pit, where we found them camped 
in an old boarding-house beside the railroad. 

In the morning moose signs were good, there being several 
fresh tracks at the water-hole close to the camp; but nothing 
resulted in the day’s hunt, so we decided to move camp farther 
east. We therefore hustled on our outfit and unloaded at Mile 
Post 109, pitching the tent about a mile back on the north side 
of the railroad, in a country where two of our party had killed 
two bulls one day the previous autumn. 

After an afternoon’s reconnaisance we found the country had 
been recently burnt over and was no good for our business. We 
were hiking again the next morning, and at Mile Post 102 we 
decided to remain permanently during the hunt. There was a 
capital ground half a mile from the railroad, and soon we had 
the camp in shape for a week’s stay. Camp life in the woods 
is an oft-told tale, worn threadbare, though I cannot refrain 
from saying that ours was the most pleasant I have ever spent 
out of many fishing and hunting expeditions. Good fellowship and 
camaraderie are nowhere exhibited as in a camp where the party are 
congenial. Without these the true element of sport is lacking, no 
matter what the bags may be, and the sooner the party breaks up 
the better. After a hard day’s hunt our camp-fire was always 
enlivened by the good spirits of all, and each took a share of the 
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many duties that make for pleasure in the woods. One of us, 
Hollingshead, knew every inch of the ground, and it was due to him 
that the hunt was an unqualified success. 

The first day there was about two inches of snow on the 
ground, which made tracking easy, and two moose fell to Hollings- 
head and Bradley. ‘ Hollins” had a long shot at a bear, wound- 
ing him pretty badly, but not overtaking him. 

The second day Reggie gave us an exhibition of his gameness. 
When returning to camp he got a shot at a big bull about a quarter 
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of a mile from the camp, and on following the trail saw that he 
had hit him hard. This was his chance to get a head for over- 
seas. Forgetting, perhaps, that a moose can make a lot of ground 
in a day, he kept on till nearly dark, and in crossing a muskeg 
dropped into a water-hole up to his neck, which dampened his 
clothes most thoroughly, but not his ardour for the chase. The 
rest of the party made camp about six o’clock in a blinding snow- 
storm. Reggie failed to show up. Being a sort of guest, we were 
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getting pretty anxious, for it was now pitch dark, and I saw that 
Hollingshead as well was uneasy about him. After firing our guns 
and constantly hallooing, we were much relieved to get an answer. 
In fifteen or twenty minutes we heard voices approaching the camp, 
and soon three other hunters came in who had joined us in the 
afternoon, and whom we had invited to stay overnight; but no 
Reggie. To our anxious inquiries as to whether they had seen 
anything of him, they said they had not. It was impossible 
to do anything in the way of searching for him in the inky darkness, 
but knowing he had a reliable compass and had been used to the 
woods we felt more at ease than we otherwise should have done, 
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though there was little sleep in camp that night. On Sunday, 
at daylight, everyone was astir. Hastily breakfasting, four of the 
party started to find his trail. About ten o’clock Reggie marched 
in. He had been so intent on getting the moose that he had not 
noticed the darkness falling. When he fell into the hole his 
matches were soaked, and he was about five miles from camp, in the 
middle of a swamp, unable to see his hand before him. Con- 
cluding he could not make camp, he made the best of the situation 
by building a wind-break, and waited for daylight. He came in 
quite unconcerned, but disappointed that he didn’t get the moose. 
Two more moose were shot on Monday. They were killed 
about five miles from camp, and the question of getting them in 
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now arose. While the gang were out cutting up the meat, seven 
more were seen; but we had enough, and not a shot was fired, 
the day being pretty well taken up in packing what we had. 

In all the stories we read of moose-hunting in the lower 
provinces, “‘calling’’ seems to be the only method of hunting. 
No such thing was ever heard of in this country, than which there 
is no better in the Dominion. The only thing required is a guide 
who knows the districts in which they range; then killing is a 
comparatively easy matter. Of course it must be understood that 
hunting in a wilderness such as I am writing of is not all ease 
and pleasure. One must reckon on plenty of hard work, but a 
hunt in almost any part west of Fort William to WabigoonLake 
can scarcely fail to end successfully. Hunting is confined almost 
entirely to local sportsmen, mostly from Fort William, very few 
outsiders coming in. 

Moose, caribou, red deer, and bear will always be plentiful, 
the country being unfit for anything but game. It might be men- 
tioned that red deer are very plentiful, having been driven in from 
Minnesota by wolves during the past four or five years; and as 
there are no dogs in the country to run them out of it they are 
likely to thrive and be plentiful. 
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ST. ANDREWS—THE CROWD ON THE HOME GREEN 
(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 


LADIES’ GOLF IN THE SPRING OF 1908 


BY M. E. STRINGER 


LIKE everything else, golf, a mere pastime, is subject to the inviolable 
laws of Nature: it cannot remain stationary; it must be either pro- 
gressive, or retrogressive. Last year there certainly was not much 
sign of progression, but there must have been some, for there was 
on the other hand no retrograde movement, the same players took 
part in the big events, the same sort of scores was returned, and the 
coveted trophies fell to the same players. But already, although the 
season is not yet past its prime, there is irrefutable proof that the 
game among ladies has gone ahead with gigantic strides since the 
last article appeared on the subject in these pages. Brilliant young 
meteors have flashed across the golfing firmament, giving such an 
exhibition of proficiency and of finished play that sceptical, grave, 
critical old golfers, bred and reared on the game, were compelled to 
offer spontaneous ungrudging approbation of the excellence of the 
play of the débutantes at St. Andrews. A.D. 1908 is still enjoying its 
youth, but already there are indelible writings on the wall—there are 
red lines of pleasure, and, alas! side by side are the deep, black 
lines of pain. It was ushered in in sorrow with the news of the 
tragic death of Mrs. Boys, one who had with pen and club made 
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her name known. It was indeed a day of sorrow when golfers 
first heard of the loss they had sustained, and it will be many a long 
year before the clubs to which she belonged and the many papers 
and magazines to which she contributed can fill her place. But the 
black lines are mercifully in the minority, and are quite outnumbered 
by the red ones indicating joy and pleasure, and happily it is with 
these that we can deal. 

Sixteen years have passed since the first game for the Ladies’ 
Championship was played. It was but a small informal gathering 
in those days, there were none of the pomps and vanities which 
characterise it now, and it was the one big event of the golfing 
year: now there is so much that the swell players get blasée and 
weary of contest. But with all the fixed events which seemed to fill 
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up every available day in the spring, there was evidently one vacant 
space which was promptly taken up with an innovation (whether 
necessary or otherwise has yet to be proved) when the Inter-territorial 
Tournament was instituted in March. This, perhaps because of its 
novelty, proved an immense success; but whether the pick of English 
county players will continue to support the movement remains to 
be proved. Iftheycould be convinced that it was necessary, doubtless 
esprit de corps would induce them to make every effort to take part ; 
but it would be better in future years to alter the time—the third 
week in March is too early for an important fixture. Anyhow “ The 
Territorials ”’ began auspiciously, and everything passed off well, in 
spite of grumbling on the score of expense and fatigue. The choice 
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of Sandwell Park, a beautiful course just outside Birmingham, was a 
wise one; it was central, almost equally accessible to all, and the 
links are decidedly good, the turf excellent, not at all what one would 
expect to find in a big mining centre. But (and the but is a big one) 
the early date of the meeting was a mistake; very few of the players 
had got into their stride, the heavy rains had been against the green, 
and the weather (always a doubtful quantity in this climate) was on 
March 19 decidedly unpropitious, heavy snow showers interfering 
sadly with the play in the afternoon. However, this was not 
allowed to make much difference, and the South Eastern Division 
won fairly easily, beating the South Western in the finals, after 
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putting the North out in the morning. On paper the margin of 
6 to 3 by which they won both matches looked a very easy victory, 
but those who followed were not so sure of the result when the issue 
hung (as it often did) on the negotiation of a putt on the home green. 

The “‘ Territorials ”’ have a very beautiful trophy presented by 
Mics M. E. Phillips, the moving spirit in county golf, and because 
she is so energetic and active in promoting the welfare of the game 
in all its branches, it is hoped that this scheme of hers will prove 
a success, though it is probable that it will never be very popular. 
While it lasts it will serve one very useful purpose, in stimulating 
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the county players to begin practice earlier in the season, and in 
showing the relative strength of the Divisions. 

From March 19 to April 28 (Easter intervening) there were no 
big events except the Irish Championship. County matches were 
vigorously prosecuted, and innumerable club meetings were held, 
but there was a lull preceding a storm of open meetings in the last 
week of April and the first in May. Ranelagh, fixed months before- 
hand, and looked forward to by every golfer eligible under the handi- 
cap laws and by the ineligible who could still creep into Barn Elms 
for 2s. 6d. under the shelter of the Putting Tournament—Ranelagh was 
to be held on April 28 and 29, preceded by a meeting at Woking on 
the 27th, and followed by big gatherings at Barnehurst and Edgware. 

For weeks prior to these dates players just outside the handicap 
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radius had been making strenuous efforts to obtain the necessary 
certificate, and the respective captains of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and the Colonies, had left no stone unturned to collect a 
strong team for the International Trophy. Club captains, too, had 
been busy with their players for the Pearson Cup, and a record 
entry promised a most exciting and interesting meeting. But alas 
- for all well-laid plans! The meeting at Woking was slightly inter- 
fered with by heavy rainstorms, and at four o'clock a steady down- 
pour made things look ominous for the morrow. Nothing daunted, 
however, and up to time, the players assembled at Ranelagh and 
started out ; some of the early ones even finishing their round in the 
persistent drenching rain. At noon most of the greens were under 
water, and the Beverley Brook was rising steadily ; the fiat went 
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forth that play must be abandoned, and as the brook very shortly 
burst its banks and converted holes 8, 9, and 10 into a miniature 
lake, two hundred disappointed golfers went sorrowfully away and 
the fixture wasabandoned. Nothing worthy of comment marked the 
Barnehurst Meeting on the 30th, except the disqualification of Miss 
May Hezlet, Miss M. E. Phillips, Miss Daisy Stuart, and Miss 
Stevenson, for playing from a wrong tee, and the infliction of the 
same penalty on a player who entered without her certification of 
handicap. 

It has been a wonderful season for open meetings, and even 
now, although they have succeeded each other, interfered with each 
other, and spoilt one another, still they come. Taking those up to 
date in the near neighbourhood of London, there have been no really 
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fine scores, the best being Mrs. Jillard’s 88 at Woking, and Mrs. H. P. 
Smith’s extraordinary 87 at Edgware, when the ground was literally 
a bog in places, and a niblick had frequently to be used in mid-course 
when the ball was buried in the mud. One brilliant exception must, 
however, be made: this is Mrs. F. W. Brown’s 74 and 75, returned 
on two consecutive days at the Prince’s Spring and Open Meeting on 
May 26 and 27. Neither Braid, Vardon, nor any of the immortal 
quartette could afford to discount these performances on that tricky 
course, and it makes a new record which there is little chance of 
any lady equalling. Mrs. Brown might have won the championship 
had she holed that putt on the 18th green against Miss Dorothy Camp- 
bell; but we are dealing here with facts, and not with what-might- 
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have-beens, and it is high time to pass on to the event of the 
golfing year. 

For sixteen years the Ladies’ Golf Union has waited and hoped 
some day to hold its championship on the world-famed classic St. 
Andrews Green ; twice already had the Ladies’ Golf Union flag been 
hoisted in Scotland—at Gullane and at Troon ; and when the turn of 
that country came round again, and the chance was offered, everyone 
recognised that the meeting of 1908 would surpass all former ones 
in interest, numbers, and, it was hoped, skill. That these hopes have 
been more than amply realised has been proved. Men born and bred 
on the historic green who came to scoff remained to watch. One or 
two famous amateurs of the other sex who ought to have been at 
Sandwich were so interested they preferred to stay. Every member 
of the Royal and Ancient who was in the neighbourhood joined the 
Red Flag Brigade, not so much perhaps 
with the intention of doing regulation 
duty as for the privilege of seeing the 
play from inside the ropes. World- 
famed professionals came to look and 
came again; the time-honoured rules of 
the Royal and Ancient Club were re- 
laxed, and the competitors were bidden 
within the very walls to see the famous 
Plate; the voice of Greig grew more 
stentorian each succeeding day, the fine 
old city itself seemed in the brilliant 
sunshine to welcome the Ladies’ Golf 
Union, and every day the excitement 
increased until it reached a climax MISS D. CAMPBELL 
on the Friday, when the semi-finals 
and finals were played, and trades, schools, and offices took 
advantage of the rare opportunity and made a public holiday. 
Indeed is 1908 a Jubilee year in women’s golf; and the enthusiasm 

~ was by no means contined to the British Isles, for players from New 
Zealand, America, and South Africa embraced the golden opportunity. 
But it was not alone on account of its venue that this champion- 

ship will go down in indelible letters to golfing posterity; and although 
the charm of the magic green may in some incomprehensible way 
have affected and improved the play, still the Elysian fields them- 
selves could not in a week have made young girls into the first-class 
golfers they showed themselves to be. Of no mushroom growth was 
that professional run-up of Miss Leitch, and that beautiful easy style 
of Miss Kyles could only be the relic of life-long swinging of a club— 
no very long life, only sixteen years in all! And we learnt, too, at 
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St. Andrews that the new world could furnish fine young players, 
for Miss Anita Phipps of Springfield, U.S.A., is already proficient ; 
with a little steady practice, and a little concentration on one or 
two weak spots in her game, she will be good enough to win any 
championship. Yes, emphatically the 16th has been a revelation—it 
will in after years be looked back upon as an epoch—-and a proud 
young woman is Miss Maud Titterton. Of English parentage, of 
Scotch upbringing, she learnt her golf on the Musselburgh Links. 
Her opponent in the finals was equally good, and has a fine record 
and many medals. Miss Dorothy Campbell learnt to play on the 
North Berwick Links, than which there is no finer school. Miss 
Mather has already represented Scotland in international contests. 
The other medallist, Miss Cecilia Leitch, has no record yet; but 
surely there is a great and brilliant future before her. She has time 
enough, she has yet many teens to run through the hour-glass, for 
her life does not yet number seventeen summers. 

An interesting statement is the following, and it will serve to 
demonstrate the extraordinary closeness of some of the matches. 
Of the total (147) played— 


I match was won on the 24th green 

I 22nd ,, 

I 9 2ist 

4 matches were won on the 2oth _e,, 

5 ” ” 19th ” 
20 » by 1 hole 

5 2 holes 

II 2 upand 1 to play 


5 
16 


and so on. Practically one-third of the matches finished on or 
beyond the 17th green. Comparisons are odious, but one cannot 
help comparing (favourably to the ladies) the results of their 
championship contests with those of the men at St. George’s, 
Sandwich, a week later. It is true one of theirs was taken far 
beyond the usual limit (to the 28th hole), but twelve of the ladies’ 
resulted square at the 18th, necessitating a continuation of play ; and 
one of these, in which the champion (as afterwards proved) was the 
winner, was taken to the 24th hole. 

Less than a fortnight elapsed between the Finals of the Open 
and Scottish Championships, but every day of that interval was 
fully occupied with meetings at various clubs in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, or on the famous Lothian Links, in which many 
prominent players from England and Ireland took part, and at 
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which, naturally, Scottish players predominated; but with. the 
exception of Miss May Hezlet, on one occasion, the chief honours were 
carried off by Scotch golfers at all those meetings, the most notable 
return being the (then) champion’s 76 on the old course at Gullane. 
Miss Teacher, who was unfortunately debarred from competing at 
St. Andrews (except in the International Matches) through her 
belated entry, played splendid golf in every event in which she took 
part, not the least creditable performance being the score referred 
to above, made up as subjoined: Out, 5, 5, 2, 4, 3, 4, 4, 6, 6 = 39; 
Home, 3, 4, 3, 55 5) 5) 45 4, 4=37= 76. This entitles her to two 


MISS TITTERTON, WINNER OF THE LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT ST. ANDREWS, 
PLAYING TO THE SIXTH GREEN 


(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 


scratch prizes. For the Championship itself there were fewer 
entries than last year; this could easily be accounted for by the 
superior attraction offered by the open event at St. Andrews; but, 
with few exceptions, all the best players took part. The holder was 
there to defend her title, if she could, and the open champion and 
runner-up, as well as ex-Scottish champions, competed. Through- 
out the meeting Miss Dorothy Campbell played very fine golf, and 
thoroughly deserved her third win, her two previous victories having 
been in 1905 and 1906. The draw was extraordinarily unfortunate, 
all the strongest players being in the lower half, so that the finals 
were shorn of much interest. The runner-up, although a fine golfer, 
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had never played before a big gallery, and, consequently, made a 
poor display owing to nervousness. The holder was deprived of her 
title by Miss Glover, an ex-champion, on the 2oth green, and in the 
same round Miss Campbell had her revenge for the 1gth hole at 
St. Andrews, by beating Miss Titterton at the home hole. So for 
I1g08-9 there is a new open champion; Miss Hezlet again reigns 
paramount in Ireland, and after a year’s abdication Miss Campbell 
assumes her title of Champion of Scotland. At Conway in September 
Miss Duncan will defend hers as that of Wales, and another year 
must elapse ere we can “‘tell sad stories of the’ change of champions. 

Early in the year the honorary secretary of the Union received 
the intimation that Mrs. Jessop Hulton, who had served as honorary 
treasurer ever since the formation of the L.G.U., was compelled to 


MISS GRANT-SULTIE APPROACHING SIXTH GREEN 


resign. The announcement was received with great regret, for in 
addition to the conscientious and satisfactory performance of her 
official duties, Mrs. Hulton had furthered the interests of golf in 
many unusual ways; for instance, during a voyage round the world 
she took the opportunity of visiting the most important golf clubs in 
various countries, and as a result many in New Zealand and 
Australia became affiliated to the Union. These clubs have all 
adopted the same system of handicapping, with satisfactory results, 
many of their members are now over in England, they are enjoy- 
ing the privileges and hospitality to which as members of the 
L.G.U. they are entitled, and receive a hearty welcome wherever 
they go. The thanks of all are due to Mrs. Hulton, and in order to, 
show in some slight degree their appreciation of her services, a sub- 
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scription list was opened, and the result, a handsome sum of money, 
was spent on a fitted dressing-case, with an illuminated address, in 
which the names of many famous golfers, all friends of Mrs. 
Hulton’s, appear. Her successor in office is Mrs. Frank Wright, 
who should find the carrying on of the work begun and continued so 
well by her predecessor no very difficult matter. The Union can 
now boast of over 200 affiliated clubs, and others are still desirous of 
joining. Its finances are in a highly satisfactory state, and it has a 
Royal president, H.H. the Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein 
having graciously accepted the office, conceding to the request of 
the Lady Alice Stanley, who has recently been elected the only lady 
vice-president of the Union. 

The handicap scheme flourishes apace ; probably before another 


MISS C. LEITCH ON ELEVENTH GREEN 


annual account is written on ladies’ golf it will have become. 
universal; as it is, even now it is the exception rather than the rule 
to find clubs playing on other than L.G.U. handicaps. 

The game in Ireland certainly continues to progress, though with 
the exception of Miss Ormsby, the promising young player from 
County Sligo, no new stars have arisen, and Miss May Hezlet still 
reigns paramount, though Miss Florence makes a bold bid ever and 
anon to oust her from her apparently impregnable position. There 
are whispers that Miss May’s star is on the wane, but her defeat in 
this year’s Open Championship cannot be accepted as an omen, for 
she has recently been suffering from a sprained wrist, and this was 
troubling her while at St. Andrews. She appeared quite to have 
regained her old form by winning the scratch prize at a big open 
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meeting in Scotland at which nearly all the Scottish cracks were 
present, including Miss Teacher, Miss Titterton, and Miss Campbell. 

In spite of the increase in the number of the international 
teams from seven to nine, the strictly enforced qualification rules, 
and the comparative infancy of the game in Wales, that gallant 
little Principality, owing entirely to the energy of its captain, Lady 
Cowley, mustered quite a good team at St. Andrews, and great credit 
is due to them all for the way in which they stood up to their formid- 
able opponents. A young Kent player, Miss May Powell, made the 
best fight of all against Miss Titterton, who was playing fourth for 
England, by compelling her to go to the last hole, where, through 
sheer weakness on the green, probably the result of nervousness, she 
lost the match. It is such an immense advantage to international 
golf to have the fourth country, equalising the number of matches, 
that strenuous efforts should be made not only by those qualified to 
play for Wales, but in the interests of the game by all golfers, who 
should be constantly on the look-out for fresh recruits. It was no 
surprise that Scotland has retained the Miller Shield, for naturally 
the home country has by far the greater choice of players, and this 
year they certainly seemed to have an embarras de richesses when 
they could afford to leave such players as Miss Mather and Miss 
Kyle out of the team. 

One great feature of women’s golf this spring deserves special 
mention ; this is the increasing demand on the time and services of 
Mrs. Gordon Robertson (née Anderson of North Berwick), who some 
three years ago struck out a line for herself as an instructor in golf. 
A woman to teach a woman! At first people were inclined to sneer 
and predict a speedy collapse of the venture; but Mrs. Robertson 
was undaunted, and possessing a rare natural gift for teaching and a 
wonderfui eye to detect the fault, she persevered; her pupils made 
rapid progress, one told the other, and her clientéle grew like a snow- 
ball, until she can up to date record having given over 2,000 lessons, 
and since May 1907 she has given more than goo. The greatest 
number in one week is 70, and in a month 135. Mrs. Robert- 
son has just been to Newmarket and on to Ipswich, where 
she has been very busy, giving lessons by special request of the 
clubs. She teaches regularly at Prince’s (Mitcham) and at the West 
Middlesex clubs; being a member of the famous Anderson family 
of North Berwick, she understands the game thoroughly, and is 
especially able to teach the invaluable run-up approach, in which 
stroke a famous professional at the recent championship at St. 
Andrews remarked that most of the English and Irish players were 
weak. 

Before concluding, mention should be made of the supply of a 
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*‘long-felt want.’ For some time the officials of the Union and all 
golfers have recognised the necessity for some press medium in which 
the doings of players in all quarters of the globe should be recorded, 
for the scanty measurement meted out by existing golf journals was 
quite inadequate. After trying various plans an amalgamation was 
everitually made with a flourishing old-established weekly paper 
called The Hockey Field; the two games, so widely dissimilar, appeal 
to an enormous number of women and girls in nearly every civilised 
country, and what made the amalgamation peculiarly feasible was 
the comfortable way in which they dovetailed, hockey being 
vigorously prosecuted from October to April, and the busy season 


MISS LEITCH PUTTING AT THE EIGHTEENTH GREEN 
(Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co.) 


of golf occurring just when hockey ceased. The title was changed, 
and now under the name of The Hockey Field and Golf Green, as the 
officially appointed organ of the Ladies’ Golf Union and of the 
Hockey Associations, the paper is rapidly increasing in popularity 
and circulation. To sum up: the progress of women’s golf during 
the past year has been great, the standard of play has improved, 
there has been a welcome infusion of new young blood, players 
from our Colonies and the United States have entered into com- 
petition, and, crowning point of all, the Open Championship has 
been played at Andrews. 

Surely a year of progress! 
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THE MOUNTAINEER’S EQUIPMENT 


BY MAURICE STEINMANN, S.A.C. 


* Wuat shall I wear, what must I take, and how about guides, 
&c.?”’ These questions are often put to me by English friends 
going to Switzerland with the idea of mountain-climbing. For 
courses in the Alps the needs of climbers vary greatly according to 
the climbs they contemplate and if they intend employing guides 
and porters; for in this latter case they have only to follow as long 
as they are physically able, without being bothered about the way 
or the weather. I wish simply to treat in the following pages on the 
equipment of a mountaineer, and I am giving the result of my own 
experience, an experience gained with my friends, with whom I 
spend on an average fifty or sixty days every year up in the Alps. 
My suggestions may be of use to some of my readers bent on the 
conquest of high peaks. Starting at once upon my subject I will 
begin with : 

Boots (Figs. 1 and 2) are a most important item; they should be 
made with a very thick sole with wide welts, the uppers should be 
made of two thicknesses of leather, very supple yet very tough; 
porpoise hide gives a very good result, and it is an excellent plan to 
insert between the two thicknesses a layer of bladder skin; by this 
means the boots are absolutely waterproof. As to the nailing the 
sketch (Fig. 2) shows the best method; it is a great mistake to have 
too many nails; it only makes the boots heavy with no ulterior 
advantage. The nails should always be replaced when the heads 
become rounded from constant use; and before undertaking an 
important ascent they should be overhauled and the missing ones 
replaced. Some people have the large nails driven into the edges of 
the sole in such a manner that the points come through the welt, 
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where they are bent over like a rivet; by this means they cannot 
come out; but it often happens that if the strain on these nails is 
violent, they carry away with them a piece of the sole itself, or else 
they work loose without coming out, and may do the wearer a bad 
turn while climbing ; I therefore recommend nails simply driven into 
the sole, and the replacing of these when missing. As to the height 
of the uppers, that shown in the drawing is the best; I have tried 
boots with very high uppers, but they tire the muscles of the legs. 
The tongue of the boots must be sewn on both sides to the uppers 
to keep the wet out. Besides, the boots should be made sufficiently 
large to enable one to wear two pairs of socks when necessary, 
and it must also be borne in mind that under the action of the 
cold up in the Alps the leather contracts, which causes considerable 
discomfort to him whose boots are 
tight to start with. Never on any 
account attempt a climb with 
newly-made boots. Another com- 
fort is an inner movable sole made 
of loofah. Your boots must be 
copiously greased to keep out the 
wet. Special greases are made for 
this purpose, but never use oil 
from sardine tins, as I have often 
seen done, for this oil contains salt 
or some other product which in- 
jures the leather. For climbing in 
the rocks only, some men prefer 
shoes the soles of which are 
made of string tightly plaited to- Fic. 2 

gether. 

Socks or stockings must be made of pure soft wool, very 
thick; I always put on a second pair for walking through snow 
and ice. 

Stockings without feet can be used in conjunction with socks 
when knickerbockers are worn; then the socks only need be 
changed every day, and as they take up less room in the knapsack 
and cost less the reason is obvious. 

Feet.—I advise mountaineers to grease them, but to avoid 
patent pomades and unknown powders which are supposed to stop 
perspiration, &c. The following is a recipe of a good pomade I 
always used and made myself:—Simply dissolve in a bain-marie 
(double saucepan) the contents of a marrow-bone. This gives an 
excellent grease, sweet and without smell. If while en route the 
foot gets rubbed or swellings appear, wash the place carefully with 
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antiseptic solution, and bind it up so that the sock cannot rub it. 
Even hardened Alpinists suffer from these little maladies. 

Underclothing must be in wool, also the shirt, which should be 
soft with a turn-down collar. 

Costume.—This should be cut big and loose. The cloth must 
be soft but at the same time strong; colour brown for preference. 
The Germans have a marked weakness for a green-coloured suit. 
Irish or Scotch tweed is good, but the ‘‘ Loden” cloth is preferable, 
as when wet it does not smell as most tweeds do. Many people are 
tempted by so-called waterproof cloths exhibited in tailors’ windows 
with a pool of water in them wherein gold fish disport themselves ; 
this cloth when made up and exposed to heavy rain often lets the 
water through, for a cloth may be quite waterproof when new and 
not in use, but when made up as a coat it is different. A little 
mackintosh cape is useful at times, but hinders one’s movements. 

Trousers.—Without doubt knickerbockers are the best and the 
most comfortable. It is only latterly that the Swiss climbers have 
started wearing them; I believe modesty was the chief reason, few 
daring to show their calves! I advise having the seat of the trousers 
made of double thickness, but am absolutely against having three or 
four thicknesses of cloth, or covered outside with*leather, with the 
idea of keeping the wet out while glissading on the snow. The 
damp will come through whatever thickness is used. It is true that 
the greater number of thicknesses the longer the wet takes to pene- 
trate; but, alas! the longer it takes to dry. Much better get wet and 
dry quickly afterwards. Braces are better than a belt; I find that 
the latter hinders the free breathing. 

For glissading parties breeches of leather or waterproof cloth 
can be used: they are made to be easily donned and taken off, and 
are worn over the ordinary trousers. 

Coat.—The sleeves should have a cloth strap fixed on to button 
over the wrists in case of need, also one on each shoulder in the 
form of epaulettes to stop the straps of the knapsack from slipping. 
A hood that can be buttoned on and put over the head in case of 
wind, rain, or snow is extremely useful. Have a big pocket made 

inside the back of the coat. This is useful to take 
some provisions in without having to carry one’s 
knapsack on short ascents. Two breast pockets 
are also advisable. A waistcoat completes the get- 
up, and a sweater can be carried in the knap- 
sack. 
Hat.—-I used a black soft felt hat, with large 
wide brim to protect my face from the sun or the rain ; 
and carried in my knapsack a passe-montagne (Fig. 3) (a hood fitting 
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the head quite tight and only leaving a hole for the eyes) made 
of very thick wool. A cap is of no use whatever for climbing; it 
gives no protection at all. 

Gloves.—Get a pair of thick woollen gloves, without fingers 
(like a baby’s glove) and only a place for the thumb; these are 
without doubt the best. There are also gloves made with a place 
for the thumb and one for the first finger as well, leaving the other 
three fingers together. Either of these two sorts is good, but those 
with a separate place for each finger are not warm enough. It often 
happens that one loses a glove, and I have found that a pair of 
socks acted very well as a makeshift. You put your thumb in the 
heel, and all that is necessary is to hold the handle of your piolet ; 
for in work amongst the rocks I always take off my gloves, pre- 
ferring to suffer from cold and have a good firm grip for climbing. 
Gloves are, however, sold which are made without the tips to the 
fingers. 

Gaiters.—The most comfortable, and the most useful and the 
cheapest, in fact the best, are the ordinary puttees made of a 
strong woollen cloth. These puttees are quickly put on and taken 
off, while leather gaiters with buttons, &c., are a nuisance to do up 
when one’s fingers are stiffened with cold. 

Goggles fitted with smoked glasses must always be taken in 
duplicate; some prefer blue glass. There are various kinds to be 
obtained ; some use those held in position by an elastic round the 
head, while others prefer the ordinary form, with a piece of metal 
round each ear. I recommend the former. 

The danger of adventuring on the ice or snow without pro- 
tecting the eyes is patent to everyone. In case you lose or break 
your goggles a burnt cork rubbed around your eyes greatly soothes 
the pain caused by the reflection from the snow. I would mention 
a new sort of goggles without glass—that is, the glass is replaced by 
a very fine black gauze. When not in use the goggles are generally 
carried round the crown of the hat. 

Sun-burn.—Those who have experienced a bad case of sun- 
burn on the face will be of my opinion: it is very painful and 
troublesome. I can and shall always remember a very bad one; it 
caused my face to be in a sad plight for weeks and weeks afterwards. 
Sun-burn is hardly the right expression in so far as we are con- 
cerned ; ‘‘snow-burn”’ would be more expressive of my meaning, 
for one’s face is never in the direct rays of the sun, but catches 
the rays reflected off the snow. I have often seen cases where men 
have spent the whole day on the snow with a clouded sky above, 
and yet come back with an inflamed face. Invisible rays emitted 
from the snow are the cause of all the mischief, so say the 
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scientists. To protect themselves against this, ladies use blue or 
green veils, while men smear their faces with cold cream or 
vaseline; but this melts and makes an awful mess. A very good 
pomade, invented not long ago, is without the inconvenience of 
vaseline or cold cream; it is applied with one’s fingers and can be 
taken off very easily. All mountaineers use this; it is sold in 
Switzerland under the name of ‘“‘ Pomade Séchaye.” 

Rope (Figs. 4 and 5).—The varieties of rope are large; the one 
used most is a Manilla hemp rope about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter. The nuisance with new ropes is that they are terribly 
stiff, and the same remark applies when they are wet; therefore when 
walking do not let the rope trail on the ice or snow, but keep it 
with your left hand as taut as possible. I once saw a rope made 
of silk, very flexible, light and strong, but much too thin, and what 
is more, much too expensive. 

During late years a new kind of rope has been invented 
made of Italian hemp, and instead of being formed of three 
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strands twisted together (as in Fig. 4) it is made up of thin cords 
plaited together (Fig. 5). By this means the rope is very supple 
and bends easily, even when wet, which of course is a great 
advantage, besides being very strong, supporting easily a weight 
of about one ton. Every rope is generally finished off with a loop 
at one end and a metal swivel at the other. 

It is of the greatest importance always carefully to examine the 
rope before making an ascent. 

Piolet (Ice axe) (Figs. 6, 7, 8).--The piolet is the “soul” 
of the Alpinist. One could write pages of history on the piolet 
alone. The Alpinist is most particular when he chooses a new 
piolet, if by some unfortunate circumstance he has lost his old 
one. When buying the inexperienced should take the advice of 
the ‘‘connoisseur,” if he has the intention of using it; this 
latter remark is caused by my having often seen young men 
who walk about the great Alpine centres with a brand new 
shining piolet in their hands, bought at the fancy bazaar at the 
corner of the street. I would also mention the alpenstock, a great 
favourite amongst tourists of a certain class, who take it back home 
carefully with them, having had the names of some great peaks 
burnt around it. 
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To the layman all piolets look alike. ee 
However, there are different classes and 
shapes. The Chamonix piolet has a long | 
handle with the pick and spade-end of the 
same length (Fig. 7), while the Zermatt | | SS) 
pattern has a short handle and the pick two | 
or three times the length of the spade-end ; 
this latter sort seems to be very much favour- a 
ed by the Valais guides, for with their short 
handles they are more easily manipulated Fie. 7 
when cutting steps in the ice with one hand, 
and do not hamper the movements so much 
in negotiating rocks. Personally, however, I 
prefer the long-handled ones. 

The handle must be strong and yet pliant, 
for, when glissading, for example, it has a 
great strain to support. 

In walking along the level I hang my 
piolet on to my knapsack so as to have my 
arms and hands free; and when rocks have 
to be climbed it becomes a bit of a nuisance. 
It is then hung from one’s wrist by means of Fic. 8 
a specially made loop (Fig. 8). 

Lantern (Figs. 9 and 10).—The lantern shown in the sketch 
herewith is made in tin-plate with three sides composed of mica. A 
candle supplies the light; it folds up flat and takes up very little 

room (Fig. 10). The light given is a good one, 
absolutely sheltered from the wind. I have 
Sy) tried lanterns burning acetylene, which natu- 


rally gives a much better light, but it is too 
|| heavy and cumbersome. An ordinary white 
\ “||| paper Chinese lantern is often very useful if 
| nothing better is available. I have on some 

occasions used an empty wine bottle with a 

candle inside, by reason of having let my lan- 
tern fall out of my hand down into space. It is essential that each 
climber should have his own when rock-climbing at night. 

Flask (Figs. 11 and 12).—In the French part of Switzerland a 
flask that is considerably used is the pattern shown in Fig. 11 and 
known asa ‘‘Godillot.” It is the regulation French army pattern, 
and as can be seen has two openings; the smaller one is absolutely 
useless and is generally soldered up. The use of this sort of flask, 
however, is gradually dying out, and its place taken by a round flask 
(Fig. 12) which emanates from the Tyrol, I believe, and is made 
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of aluminium covered with felt, which prevents the contents from 
freezing too quickly. It has a screw stopper, and is the best kind. 
However, be sure that the felt is 
made to take off easily to enable 
you to put your flask on a fire, 
if it is necessary to warm the 
contents. My flask contains about 
two pints, and is always carried 

in my knapsack. 
Camera.—lIn the good old times 
: (which, by the bye, are not so very 
Fic. 12 long ago) never a well-appointed 
caravan started without a porter 
specially engaged to carry this, with the heavy dark slides, plates, 
&c., only to find on arriving up the peak that owing to the 
wind or cramped space the stand could not be put into position. 
Of course now this is all changed, thanks to folding hand cameras. 
Personally, I always carried a Kodak giving a picture about 2 in. 
by 3}in.; on my return home'I had enlargements made of the 
interesting views, and in this manner I was not embarrassed by a 
heavy camera and plates. With my Kodak I took photographs 
without waste of time, very often in spots inaccessible for a big 
camera ; and as the films are cheap I took everything that tickled my 
fancy, to enlarge only the best on my return. For photography in 
the Alps, with the snow, the ice, and the pure air, it is only after 
a little experience that the results are perfect. The isochromatic 
screen is often employed to good advantage. The stereoscopic 
camera gives excellent results; for with mountain views and glaciers 

the relief is everything. 

Rackets or Snow-shoes (Fig. 13).—I no not wish to discuss the 
various kind of snow-shoes, but those most common in Switzerland 
are small as compared with the Canadian pattern; experience has, 
however, shown that the Swiss 
shoes fulfil their obligations in Z 

iagram here shown explains 

more than pages of writing. BY 
The snow-shoes are, of course, 
only used when walking on soft 
snow. 

Boot Irons (Fig. 14).— 
There are many sorts of these. 
Their use is not very common in Switzerland, but they are largely 
used in the Tyrolese Alps. The “‘crampons” (or boot irons) are fixed to 
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the boot with a strap, very useful to those who know how to manage 
them, but dangerous to the novice. When used while climbing ice, up 
“ couloirs,” slopes, &c., they often render 
unnecessary the work of cutting steps, 
with a great economy of time and avoid- 
ance of fatigue. 

They are exceedingly useful on the steep 
grassy slopes which, especially after rain, 
are the bugbear of all mountaineers, for on this slippery surface 
nothing holds except “crampons.” For my part I have never been 
a convert to them, but mention them in passing, and give herewith 
a sketch of the model most favoured; others have eight or nine 
points, but the principle is the same. 

Knapsack (Fig. 15).—This is another very important item in the 
climber’s kit. I am going to speak only of the Tyrolean pattern, 
which has of comparatively late years 
made its appearance in Switzerland. 
This is absolutely and without doubt 
the most practical knapsack yet in- 
vented. It is simply a square bag 
made in thick brown waterproof cloth, 
and is closed by means of a string 
threaded through eyelets round the 
opening. When shut it is exactly 
like an ordinary bag, the top covered 
with a little hood, thus keeping the 
contents absolutely dry and protected 

Fic. 15 from the rain. To carry it a couple of 
straps over the shoulders are called 
into requisition. These straps should be about 2} in. wide where they 
rest on the shoulders. I suggest a couple of big pockets on the out- 
side at the back, with a flap above each to button over. The sizes 
of knapsacks vary according to requirements. In this kind a lot 
can be carried much more than in the other model, for it shapes itself 
to the contents, and further, to the mountaineer’s 
back as well—a great convenience. Personally, I Ar 
always carry my knapsack low down on my back ffi 
and not in the middle between the shoulders; the Mali \ 


Fic. 14 


latter method I found to be more tiring. There is iiieesee 
a single drawback to this Tyrolean pattern—it keeps Fic. : vs 
your back too warm; but this can be obviated now 

by a little device made of cane (Fig. 16), which is fixed to the 
knapsack between it and the back, and permits the air to 
circulate. I have never used this article myself, for when I 
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felt uncomfortably warm I inserted one or two little branches from 
fir trees, which answered the same purpose. Of course, all one’s 
belongings are mixed up together inside the bag, but this is remedied 
to a certain extent by the pockets ; besides, with a little practice one 
packs the contents in such a manner that “there is a place for 
everything and everything in its place.” 

Just to give an idea, I will describe my way of packing up 
when starting on an expedition. In one of the big outside pockets 
I put my flask and a small aluminium cup, in the other a few pro- 
visions and my telescope so as to have them within easy reach. 
Inside one pocket is filled with maps, my spare goggles, my 
lantern, a few candles, some handkerchiefs and string, while in the 
other my camera, which however I carried in my coat pocket while 
climbing, so as to have it near at hand, spare films, my tobacco, a 
pocket knife, and a folding fork and spoon. In the bag itself I first 
of all placed at the bottom (to make it soft for my back) my sweater, 
stockings and a change of linen, and, above, the necessary provisions 
and toilet requisites. I packed everything into the bag so as to 
have nothing but the straps of the knapsack over my shoulders. 

Some people wear the camera and flask on straps over the 
shoulders and across the chest, but this is bad, as it prevents free 
breathing. It has often been essential for me to carry a knapsack 
weighing 25 to 30 lb. all day long while walking over glaciers ; 
but at other times when we intended spending a week or two in one 
of the Club cabanes, and to make our ascents from there, we had 
all our provisions previously carried up to the cabane by porters. 

Provisions.—Taking into consideration the increased knowledge 
of compressed foods, no doubt in the near future Alpinists will be able 
to carry in their waistcoat pockets a few tabloids which will be all 
they need for provisions; epicures will not regard this innovation 
with favour, for there are Alpinists who are also epicures. These 
patent foods (there are some already on the market) remind me of 
a friend who went on a course lasting four days; his provisions 
consisted of eighty biscuits made of I do not remember what, but 
they were said to contain all the necessary properties to feed a man 
who ate twenty of them a day, washed down with a little tea. My 
friend walked for one day and a half and then spent three weeks in 
a village ill in bed. 

The experienced mountaineer solves the question of provision- 
ing quickly enough, although when it comes to taking sufficient to 
provide for fifteen days or so up in the mountains it is not at all an 
easy matter. Beginners in general make the mistake of taking a 
whole heap of eatables palatable to them in the plain, but when 
up at a high altitude the very reverse. 
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For a course lasting two or three days, I take in my knapsack 
sandwiches made of brown bread (for brown bread does not get dry 
as quickly as white), some apples, a cold chicken, biscuits, and a 
delicacy that I particularly recommend when in season, some cold 
boiled asparagus, which is eaten with a little ‘“‘sauce piquante,” 
carried also in a small bottle. This is a veritable luxury, and often 
after a hard ascent over rocks and ice the appetite needs a little 
coaxing, and one is faddy. I do not advise the mountaineer 
to take tinned meats and foods unless he knows something about 
the quality of the article. Amongst the other contents of my 
knapsack is a little spirit lamp which enables me to make soup, 


This photo was taken on Monte Rosa, and shows the appearance 
of a man in his full mountaineering kit. It is not very smart. The 
front man, myself, is wearing a pair of thick socks instead of gloves, 
and the flannel band referred to in the article was taking the place 
of one puttee owing to the latter having been lost. The photo also 
shows well the hood, and the rope covered with snow and ice and very 
stiff. The string on the piolet is a small leather strap used for carry- 
ing it on the shoulder, or for tying it on to the knapsack or round 
your wrist while climbing among rocks. 


hot cocoa, tea, &c., a great thing in winter. The spirit lamps I 
refer to are made in aluminium, and occupy very little room; for 
the saucepan, when not in use, forms the box for the lamp and 
accessories. A word, however, on this subject: Don’t leave the 
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methylated spirit at home. I have done it. One can purchase 
tinned foods which have a small attachment underneath in which 
solidified methylated spirit is contained; this has only to be lit to 
warm the contents of the tin; you throw away the whole thing 
after use. Some mountaineers also employ a small apparatus con- 
structed in such a way that it burns and warms up tea, cocoa, or 
water while the owner is walking; you light it up and hang it 
underneath the knapsack, and without stopping at all you heat 
whatever you like. It is very nice, but very little used, and I believe 
not very practical. As regards drinks, | fill my flask with strong 
cold tea, and a little flask of cognac is a constant companion to 
be used in case of necessity only. A thing to be noticed is the fact 
that beginners are always very thirsty, and not hungry, while climb- 
ing. Asa result the majority of them make the great mistake of 
drinking all they have very quickly, and then suck lumps of snow to 
quench their thirst. This is a very dangerous practice, for the snow 
dries up the mouth and throat, with the natural result that one 
becomes still more thirsty; but worse than that are the pain and 
cramp that attack the stomach from eating snow. The hardened 
mountaineer drinks little, and only does so at his meals. 

The question of provisioning becomes an important item when, 
as I have said above, one intends spending a week or two in a 
cabane. When living in a cabane of course one is forced to 
cook everything oneself; this adds another charm to the general 
entertainment. The cabanes of the Swiss Alpine Club are 
furnished with all the necessary utensils for cooking, and a quantity 
of wood for burning; they are open all the year round and free to 
everybody, with the exception perhaps of a small charge for the 
wood burnt, which is placed in a little box provided for the 
purpose. This is what our provisions consisted of for two weeks 
or so (they were carried to the cabane by porters): Into one or two 
bottles we emptied the contents of about thirty fresh eggs. These 
bottles we buried in a hole in the snow near the cabane; by this 
means they kept fresh; we did the same with our provisions of fresh 
meat, fresh butter, &c. Unsweetened condensed milk and potatoes 
always formed part of our eatables also. Of course a good supply 
of bread was taken, also jam, biscuits, tea, cocoa, and dried plums, 
which when cooked are very refreshing and nourishing. One or 
two bottles of good wine completed the garde-manger ; these were 
carefully preserved for the last day, and then drunk to the ‘ health 
and prosperity ” of the peaks conquered; we never drank alcohol 
while climbing. If you are not careful to vary the menu you 
quickly become tired of food and your appetite is not keen; this of 
course is a bad thing when the body has to do a lot of hard work. 
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From the cabane we started very early in the morning, about 
2 a.m. always, taking just enough provisions with us for the day in 
the big pockets of our coats; this enabled us to dispense with knap- 
sacks, and we were consequently free and unencumbered. We made 
the ascent and returned generally between 3 and 4 p.m. ; we then had 
a wash and changed our underclothes, and afterwards prepared our 
supper. We also had to do a little washing now and then, which 
was rather fun. 

Precautions to Take.-—A few words on this subject will not be 
out of place. You must avoid catching cold, and never rest while 
in a state of perspiration without changing your underclothing ; for 
wet linen on the back or chest is the surest means of catching a bad 
cold, if nothing worse. We always had, besides our change of 
linen, a flannel belt like the red ones the Italians wear round their 
waists; this belt is about 3 yds. long and 12 in. wide; we never rested 
without winding one of these round our bodies next the skin; it was 
quickly done, and in this way our chest and back were warm and com- 
fortable. Besides, this belt was available for a host of other things ; 
for instance you could wind it round your head instead of a passe- 
montagne; it was useful when glissading to prevent the snow from 
getting up under your coat, and in various other ways it proved itself 
useful; 1 never went on a course without it. Another item which 
always was taken with our caravan was a “ pocket hospital,” in 
which were various bandages, disinfectant, liniments, and ointment, 
&c., &c.; for up in the mountains, more than anywhere else, accidents 
quickly happen, and a little knowledge of first-aid is a great and use- 
ful thing ; of course this is to a certain extent gained by experience. 

Never eat snow or suck ice: I have already advised this; and never 
make a high ascent with a weak heart. You may drink iced water 
while in a state of perspiration provided you go on walking immedi- 
ately, and do not stop and rest in the shade. Personally I am in favour 
of ascents without guides, but I strongly advise beginners to take guides 
with them, for the little glory they may get without may cost them 
dearly. It may perhaps seem easy to get to the top of some moun- 
tains, but especially is this so with rock-climbing. The descent is much 
more difficult, for there is no track left by your boots on the rocks, 
and the aspect of the mountains completely changes in descending. 
When climbing peaks unknown to us we take care to mark our way 
by leaving from time to time a piece of paper, held in position by a 
stone; this simple precaution is of great service when returning, 
especially in cases where mist or clouds envelop the mountain, for 
these white papers show up well on the rocks. Every day new 
articles made especially for mountaineers make their appearance ; 
for instance, new preserved provisions, special biscuits—after the 
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style of those my friend took with him—blue goggles, shoes and 
boots with patent nails, cooking-machines, &c., &c. I advise the 
climber never to try new things on a course which is to last several 
days, for if the article in question does not come up to expectation 
- he may find himself in a fix. Don’t load yourself up with a lot of 
heavy and bulky objects, especially if you are acting as your own 
porter. There are varied assortments of boxes made of aluminium to 
carry sandwiches, eggs, salt, pepper, jam, and the like, which are 
very useful, but take up a lot of space. However, once empty, these 
boxes may prove very useful to the botanist and collector of 
entomological specimens; I can remember eating all my jam to 
make room in the box for a magnificent specimen of a stag-beetle 
which is now in my collection. It often happens, too, that one has to 
sleep out in the open; if this is foreseen, a porter may be employed 
to carry up wood, a tent, rugs, &c., to the chosen spot; some make 
use of a sleeping-bag made of waterproof cloth, in which, by the 
bye, you sleep very well ; some even provide themselves with an air 
mattress. This form of camping out is of course very comfortable ; 
but it occasionally happens that you are obliged to stay for the night 
in most inhospitable corners; for example, a night on the Matter- 
horn, 12,000 ft. up, and another spent among the Jura snows in 
winter without a fire and without a cover of any sort; then it is not 
so comfortable, and the result may easily be a severe attack of rheu- 
matism ; this is a little revenge of the mountains! A light rug is a 
very good thing, but it takes up room. 

Never forget to carry your compass with you. A useful little 
device is a protége-carte. Thisis a case made in transparent celluloid 
into which you put your map folded so that only the part you want 
is shown; in this manner neither rain nor snow can spoil it, and you 
can examine it without having it blown out of your hand and 
perhaps lost. 

I would mention in finishing that before engaging a guide it is 
a good thing to see his livret (book of reference) and to obtain some 
information about him. Asa general rule the Alpine guides are a 
splendid lot, but there are, alas! black sheep in every fold. 
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KITE ALIGHTING 


PO BIRDS LOVE SPORT? 
BY OLIVER G. PIKE 


(Illustrations from Life by the Author) 


WHEN watching birds of prey chasing their quarry I have often 
asked myself the question—‘‘ Do birds love sport?” It seems tome 
that they glory in it; for some birds, such as the eagles and smaller 
hawks, have to hunt, and hunt desperately hard sometimes, for each 
meal. If the great golden eagle can appreciate the excitement of 
a long chase, then he must indeed have a deligthful existence. Let 
us journey for a moment to a wild moor in the heart of one of the 
great deer forests of Scotland. 

Before us there is a vast tract of bare country; no trees, no 
bushes in sight ; just the bare wind-torn grass and grey rocks. On 
one of the latter a large bird is sitting. With his keen bright eye he 
is watching intently a patch of grass about two hundred yards away. 
He is motionless; one might almost think he was carved in stone; 
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but as we watch his head is quickly raised, and in a second he is 
transformed from a statue into a wild angry-looking bird, his wings 
are lifted at the shoulders, his head is lowered, and with @ mighty 
spring he launches up into the air and goes like a great feathered 
bullet straight towards that grass patch which was being watched so 
intently. We, too, look in that direction, and see a frightened animal 
emerge—bluish-grey in colour—and away goes the mountain hare 
across the moor. Like a streak of blue he looks as he dashes over 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


the grass tufts, and straight he goes towards a heap of crumbling 
rocks. With aloud vicious bark the eagle mounts up high aloft ; 
and then with tremendous flaps with his great pinions, which 
whistle through the air, he tears downwards after the terrified 
animal. Fora moment or two there is a wild hunt, and it seems 
as though the hare will reach his haven of safety in time ; but almost 
before we can realise it the bird has caught up, and, poising himself 
in the air for a second, he dashes down on to his prey. A wild, far- 
reaching scream goes out over the lonely moor, followed by a 
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triumphant bark; then we see the great feathered hunter rise up 
slowly into the air again, and hanging from his talons there is a 
shapeless mass of blue fur. 

Far away from the haunt of man on the wild north-west coast 
of these islands there is a gigantic cliff. As westand on the summit 
we can see naught but the cold waves in one direction and the 
barren rocks in the other. But as we get accustomed to the dizzy 


WHITE-TAILED EAGLE 


height we see far down below a number of white dots floating 
dreamily over the water. On a jagged rock on the brow of the 
cliff a large bird is sitting. The white-tailed or sea eagle, for this 
is he, is watching with something more than ordinary interest those 
dots far down on the sea. Presently one of the herring-gulls 
leaves its companions and flies leisurely up the face of the towering 
black rock. When it gets nearer the top the eagle crouches on his 
perch, his feathers are all ruffled, the crest on his head is raised, and 
his wings are slightly lifted. His keen searching eye noticed long 
E2 
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before we did that the gull had a good-sized fish in its beak, which it 
was carrying to its mate. Before the smaller bird sees its danger 
the eagle has left the rock and is flying full-speed down on to the 
gull. With a twist of his wings and tail the latter suddenly turns 
and goes as fast as his long pinions will carry him down towards 
the sea. It is not a very long hunt; the gull evades his enemy for 
a time by twisting and turning in the air, but the greater bird 
quickly gains, and just as we think the gull will be struck dead he 
gives out a piercing call of agony and fright, and in so doing drops 


KITE PREPARING TO FLY 


the fish. To the gull’s evident surprise the eagle stops in his mad 
flight, hovers for a second in the air, judges the exact line in which 
the fish is tumbling and turning on its downward way, and then 
closes his wings to his sides, ducks his head, and like a big brown 
arrow drops straight on to the fish. With wonderful dexterity he 
picks this up in his talons, and then flaps slowly onwards towards his 
eyrie four hundred feet down the towering cliff. He prefers a tender 
fish, freshly caught, to the tough flesh of a herring gull. 

That bold little hunter of the country-side, the sparrow- 
hawk, must indeed have an exciting existence; for although he seeks 
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smaller game than the eagles he is a great deal more bold and fear- 
less, and the lesser birds on which he preys are sometimes exceed- 
ingly difficult to capture. On two occasions I have known him to 
chase the kingfisher, and a more troublesome quarry it would be 
hard to hunt. The two birds were to be seen coming down stream, 


KESTREL 


pursued and pursuer both straining every muscle to win in this race 
of life or death. The hawk gained, as is usual, but just as he rose 
above the bright-coloured bird to strike, the kingfisher, with a loud 
splash, was under the water, and the hawk, losing his balance, flew 
on several yards. A second later the kingfisher was up and off in 
the opposite direction, but the foiled and angry enemy turned and 
still followed. Again he struck, and again the bird ducked, and the 
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hawk struck water thistime. Several times this exciting chase was 
repeated, and at last the hawk was driven away by two human 
friends who had been watching, while the king of fishers took refuge 
under a stone bridge until the hawk was far away. 


KESTREL SUNNING ITS TAIL 


The little brown kestrel hunts for his meals in a much quieter 
way. Flying about two hundred feet above the fields, he ‘‘ quarters’’ 
them carefully, his wonderful eye taking in every movement of 


insect or rodent in the meadow grass. When one is seen he remains 
still in the air, just flapping the ends of his wings. He will hover 
in this way for a long time, and slowly get nearer to the earth, as 
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though he were being let down from the sky by an invisible silken 
thread. When only about sixty feet from the ground he places his 
wings near to his sides and practically dives on to his prey, just 
recovering himself before he touches the meadow, and swooping 
gracefully he picks the mouse up in his talons and flies on without 
touching the ground. I once saw a starling picked up in this way, 
and the captured bird gave out such terrified screams that it sounded 


SHORT-EARED OWL AND PREY 


exactly like a child in pain. It was carried to a roadside coppice, 
and there the kestrel devoured it. All its companions—over one 
hundred starlings—settled on the trees above and held a noisy 
council of war, waiting for the bird cannibal to show itself, but he 
escaped without being attacked by these clamorous avengers. 

Many of the owls have to indulge in an exciting piece of sport 
before they can obtain a meal. Some of them “quarter” the 
meadows like the kestrel, but of course much lower down, for they 
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have to hunt by night. The short-eared owl will, however, some- 
times hunt by day, and the one in my illustration, it will be noticed, 
is devouring a large rat. The bird has eaten the head, a thing that 
all birds of prey do first, and just as it was commencing on the other 
portions of the body the click of the camera shutter caused it 
to look up and gaze wonderingly at the lens for nearly ten seconds. 
Just then a rook flew over, and the whole appearance of the owl 


LONG-EARED OWL 


changed ; his feathers were ruffied, wings raised, and his big yellow 
eyes flashed out defiance and anger at the black adventurer that 
dared to come near him during a meal. The tawny owl will often 
hover in front of ivy-covered buildings, and sometimes while lying 
in bed at night I have heard a scuffle in the ivy and then a scream 
from a startled sparrow which is suddenly pulled from its roosting 
place by the sharp claws of the owl. The most beautiful and at the 
same time the most silent of all the midnight bird hunters is the 
long-eared owl. In the photograph he is seen sitting on a branch 
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of a fir tree; his large orange eyes are opened wide, looking for any 
small animals which may show themselves below. If one should 
be seen he leaves his perch, and so silent is his flight that no sound 
would be heard, and he would swoop down; but instead of picking it 
up like the kestrel-hawk there would be a scuffle on the ground, and 
the mouse after it was killed would either be eaten on the spot or 
carried back to the perch in the tree above. . 

I think enough has been said to prove that a great many birds 
have to hunt very diligently for their meals, and in capturing their 
prey they certainly have to go through such exciting and thrilling 
episodes that if they can appreciate sport they have an existence 
full of life and adventure in its fullest sense. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CRICKET 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THE English cricket season approximately consists of four 
months. The interest of these months may be divided into as many 
sections. May is devoted to getting into form and to weeding out 
colts at a period when many seasoned cricketers are short of 
practice. In June, with the championship well under way, the 
University teams nevertheless occupy most attention. At the 
beginning of July comes the half-time interval for the big matches 
at Lord’s, also the bulk of the Public School matches. August sees 
the climax of the excitement over the county championship. The 
shortening days and heavy dews of September really render the con- 
cluding festivals and the charity fixture at the Oval more or less 
holiday engagements. 

Now, with the big school encounters taking place, it seems 
topical if audacious to ask whether all is right with Public School 
cricket. ‘Of course it is,” curtly answers every old schoolboy, 
furious at the idea of any suspicion being cast on the cricket of his 
school. But even if it be on wrong lines, no slur would be cast on 
the cricket of any school. For to imagine a school where cricket 
was not keenly played would be to suggest a school run on eminently 
- un-English lines. I never heard of such a school, and hope it would 
not exist a single summer term. 

Let it be granted that games are essential to the English boy 
and the English man. Now, the whole point is whether the game of 
cricket is so taught to the English boy that he will play it to the 
best advantage asa man. This is not a conventional point of view, 
this putting of a knotty problem: but it merits consideration. Is 
cricket as played at school merely played for the game in hand, 
played at the most for admission into the eleven, with the fact of 
getting your cap as the great climax of your career? Certainly there 
is no pride of place equal to that of being in one’s school eleven. 
Among the Lilliputs of one’s school it is far more Titanic to be in 
the eleven than it is to get one’s “‘ blue” among the undergraduates 
of the University. Mr. Stanley Jackson is one whose coolness 
has perhaps had no parallel on the modern field; but was he quite 
as much elated when first invited to take part in a Test Match as 
when he was told he should play for Harrow against Eton? He 
may never have been asked the question, but if he possesses the 
capacity to put himself mentally back into boyhood—many cannot— 
it is pretty safe to say what his answer would be. At Eton some- 
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how to be in the Eight is of more honour than to be in the Eleven, 
but at every other school—unless it be Radley, of which I cannot 
write from knowledge—the latter distinction is rightly the blue 
ribbon of the school career. 

When a boy shows promise as a cricketer the greatest ultimate 
development open to him in the game is to become a county 
cricketer. If prowess and lack of leisure alike forbid that, then 
there is the laudable ambition to be an excellent club cricketer. 
Here it is no part of my province to argue that county cricket, if the 
most distinguished, is not always the most enjoyable. Club cricket 
with its keenness, but withdrawn from that tremendous glare of 
public observation, offers a less ambitious but possibly more exhilarat- 
ing sphere; whilst the delightful episodes which go to make up 
what may be generally classified as country-house cricket form the 
brightest memories of even famous amateurs when they fight their 
old battles over again by the fireside. 

Now, for all these the boy is father of the man. In club and 
country-house cricket there is generally one place in a side to be 
found for a man whose form is not quite up to the rest, the reason 
of his inclusion being that he is such a thundering good fellow. But, 
leaving this fortunate minimum out of the question, it is skill in the 
game which obtains the inclusion of the individual. The material 
point is whether Public School cricket as at present practised is 
conducive to developing the best in the boy at the time and in the 
man of the future. 

The answer must be in the negative. Those I have had an 
opportunity of consulting, but who have not a direct connection 
with a school, seem to be unanimous on the point that Public School 
cricket is not altogether right. The fanatic and exaggerist can be 
disregarded. The following embodies the view of quite a number of 
temperate, dispassionate observers competent to give an opinion. 

The grounding in cricket in private schools seems to be 
excellent. Of course little boys are always in games under the 
observation of masters and coaches—not that this is desirable later 
on, for part of the benefit of a Public School is that it cultivates the 
independent self-reliance and individuality of each lad, giving him 
a sense of responsibility. Boys at a preparatory school are too 
young for this, but their cricket does not suffer in consequence. The 
private school master is often a capital cricketer—indeed, to be an 
athlete seems nearly as necessary for scholastic success as erudition ; 
but even if he be not, he has a sufficiently good knowledge of the 
game to be able to ground a lad soundly in the rudiments of cricket. 
Moreover, private school pitches are as a rule as good as lawns, so 
the game is at the outset made attractive, and is bereft of terrors 
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for the small novice. It may be said generally that the boy who 
passes into a Public School has a pretty fair rudimentary knowledge 
of the game, with, of course, a varying degree of aptitude. At all 
events, from the cricketing point of view he is good raw material. 

Now, is the Public School eleven only the survival of the fittest 
of all these new boys, or is it the carefully prepared quintessence of 
the fostered talent of the whole school? 

In too many cases it is the former. When a boy is getting 
up in the school, when his form is promising, then he is taken in 
hand according to the lights of the cricketing authorities and 
“brought on.” Jt is in the lower boy stage that fifty per cent. of the 
promise of English cricket is lost at our Public Schools. 

If you hear a group of cricketers, be they Test Match players, 
county amateurs, or Saturday afternoon performers, the first thing 
they discuss is the wicket. Well, small boys from thirteen to fifteen 
have habitually to practise and play at Public Schools on pitches 
which no men would tolerate. That is to say, that at the most sus- 
ceptible age for impressions of the game they are forced to tackle it 
under conditions their elders would not put up with. I do not want 
tomake muffs of boys, but I do say that a lot cf cricket talent must 
evaporate when subject at the forcing period to the test of playing 
on wickets which men would not scruple to own that they regarded 
as dangerous. 

Naturally no boy is allowed to funk. So what happens? A 
little chap takes his place at a lower-boy net, the pitch being 
rightly shortened to twenty yards. Very often there is not a vestige 
of grass near the block, at the best there are “‘spots” which are 
positively traps to oust the inexperienced. Six or seven boys, some 
much bigger than himself, will be bowling at him. They have a 
few standard truisms, such as ‘‘ Don’t pull,” ‘“‘ Don’t shift your 
feet,” or ‘‘ Play with a straight bat,”’ and all the rest is mere chance. 
He may be knocked about, he won't show fear, but his play may be 
cramped in consequence. At one Public School, at least for the small 
boys, they stretch cocoa-nut matting on asphalt, and the result is 
that the majority simply slash at everything. The problem of 
proper pitches may be difficult, but they are susceptible of enormous 
betterment. 

In games, house matches, and division fixtures a little coaching 
may sometimes be given. But my own experience has probably 
many parallels. I went to Eton as enthusiastic about cricket as I 
am to-day. Never having been to a private school in a summer 
term, and previously quite untaught except by observation, I can 
safely say that though for three years at Eton I played assiduously 
at nets, in games, and even for my house, I never had one word of 
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coaching except the casual comments of other boys. From a tiny 
child I had been to Lord’s, great cricketers who came to play against 
the eleven took notice of me—a tremendous thing for a small boy— 
and yet if I had possessed any aptitude it had no chance of being 
fostered. 

The next adverse point is that the boy who can play a bit is 

prematurely forced. The precocious bowler is seized upon for house 
matches, may even get into theeleven at an abnormal age. But how 
many such who subsequently have come into county cricket have 
kept their skill with the ball? Three instances: Sir F. Cunliffe, 
Mr. H. R. Bromley Davenport, and Mr. E. M. Dowson were better 
bowlers before they were seventeen than they ever were at any period 
of their subsequent capital cricketing careers. They were over- 
worked, not consciously, but actually. Of course, directly a boy is 
near the twenty-two of his school he is under coaching observation. 
There is as much bad coaching as good, and very often a very good 
cricketer is a very bad coach. The remainder of the boy’s cricket 
after he gets his flannels is at least conspicuous—too often a con- 
spicuous failure if he is forced in a cricketing hot-house. 
' Alfred Shaw has laid down that there is something in the con- 
struction of the first finger which prevents a good bat being for long 
a good bowler. _ Dozens of contradictions among amateurs occur to 
the mind :—Dr. W. G. Grace, Messrs. C. T. Studd, A. G. Steel, 
C. M. Wells, F. S. Jackson, J. W. H. T. Douglas, J. R. Mason, and 
N. Crawford are but the first of a long series. Still, there is some- 
thing in the theory, and its elementary truth is shown in the fact 
that often as a cricketer improves as a bat he falls off as a bowler. 
Now, in last year’s Public School averages thirty-five boys who 
were among the first three in the batting table were among the 
first three in the bowling. It would be interesting to trace what 
percentage of these in even club cricket will be regarded as useful 
in both departments ten years hence. 

Again, the conjecture may be suggested whether the Public 
School eleven is individually so developed as to be the best recruiting 
ground for University and county. An increasing proportion of the 
University elevens is drawn from what are not the bigger public 
schools. And yet if a boy is not going into the Service there will 
always be a natural desire on the part of his family to send up a 
Public School “star’’ to a University in the hope that he will get 
into the eleven. My argument in last month’sissue of the National 
Review was that whilst very few great cricketers up at the University 
have failed to be chosen, yet far too many have not played sufficiently 
often. This may suggest that it takes time and further experience 
under different conditions to make the pick of the Public School 
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cricketers suitable for the University eleven. That deduction is not 
mine, for it is my belief that taken as a freshman from the stricter 
cricket of the Public School, the undergraduate is somewhat more 
likely to be malleable and useful thanas a senior. However, here so 
much depends both on the individual and on circumstances that an 
adequate discussion would require a separate article. 

So far as county cricket goes, approximately one-third of those 
amateurs who participated in three or more first-class championship 
matches last summer did not come from the Public Schools. Now it 
is arguable that those who have enjoyed a Public School education 
have at least as much probability of leisure for participation in 
cricket as those who have not. Moreover a Public School training 
with its fostering of esprit de corps and co-operative play for the 
good of the side, ought to be more likely to furnish amateurs for 
the counties than any other sources. 

The test of Test Matches in England against the Australians 
runs thus 


PuBLic SCHOOL. 
Lord Harris (Eton) 
A. G. Steel (Marlborough) 
Hon. A. Lyttelton (Eton) 
A. P. Lucas (Uppingham) 
C. T. Studd (Eton) 
A. N. Hornby (Harrow) 
S. Christopherson (Uppingham) 
E. F. S. Tylecote (Clifton) 
J. Shuter (Winchester) 
G. E. MacGregor (Uppingham) 
Hon. F. S. Jackson (Harrow) 
A. C. MacLaren (Harrow) 


Captain E. G. Wynyard (Charterhouse) 


C. L. Townsend (Clifton) 

A. O. Jones (Bedford) 

L. C. H. Palairet (Repton) 
C. B. Fry (Repton) 

R. H. Spooner (Marlborough) 
B. J. T. Bosanquet (Eton) 


Nor. 
W. G. Grace 
E. M. Grace 
G. F. Grace 
F. Penn 
Sir T. C. O’Brien 
W. W. Read 
J. Cranston 
A. E. Stoddart 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
G. L. Jessop 
W. M. Bradley 
W. Brearley 


The danger of a boy bowling too fast need not here delay us, 
for it is so obvious and so often pointed out that its frequent dis- 
regard is another factor in the Public School waste of good material. 
What is badly needed is smarter fielding. If they do not field as 
boys they never will as men. Some schools have a tradition of 
good fielding it is a matter of honour to keep up. Without being 
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invidious a special word must be said for Winchester in this respect. 
Also with regret it has to be confessed that Rugby has on occa- 
sions been particularly remiss in this important department. Smart 
fielding should be the daily practice not only of the school eleven, 
but of all boys, and it is easily compatible with net practice if the 
side nets be abolished. 

Quite an effort has been made in the enforced leisure of the 
earlier weeks of May in this year to prove that pre-eminent skill 
in another department may compensate for weakness in the field. 
This apology for a very few amateurs—for such it seems to be—is 
absolutely futile. If it is written in the hope of even yet getting 
them chosen at all or again chosen in representative matches, it is 
earnestly to be hoped such log-rolling may fail. All these may be 
magnificent bats, but unless they improve on their 1907 form in 
the out-department they ought to be overlooked. What applies 
to them applies in yet greater degree to those now coming from 
school. The man who cannot field adequately has to score fifty 
before he begins to make runs for his side. And even when he no 
longer owes fifty, he may throw away chances at a crisis which 
cost us a Test Match. When the next England Eleven is chosen, 
instead of widening the toleration of indifferent fielding, if the 
selection committee openly declare they do not choose A or B 
because he does not field well enough, they will obtain general 
support and confer a lasting benefit on the game. 

How far golf hurts cricket at school is no part of my present 
theme, though I have already stated in these pages that. my great 
objection to boys at school playing golf is that it is selfish, because 
in it you have none of the sinking of the individual for the good of 
the side, which is one of the moral lessons of cricket. 

Summing up, my proposition is that the juniors at Public 
Schools need individual coaching and better wickets, that fielding 
practice should be general, and that boys should not be allowed to 
bowl too much or too long. There is a tendency to permit boys 
to cultivate their individual bent more than of yore when whole 
sides used to be turned out after one type or model. This is excel- 
lent so far as it goes. But if individuality tends to shirking the 
difficulties of the game, it becomes a subterfuge, and should be 
stopped. No other game evokes the same rousing enthusiasm as 
a school match. To direct that enthusiasm into the best possible 
channel for the boy now and hereafter needs more care and thought 
than it always receives. If this article should suggest it in even a 
few cases, it will not have been written in vain. The energy of 
Public School cricket is stupendous. A little more attention might 
bring forth such a marked improvement ! 
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SOME MOTOR GOSSIP 
BY H. B. MONEY-COUTTS 


Ir is strange to look back upon the days when we did not know 
the difference between an exhaust-pipe and a carburettor; did not, 
in fact, know the functions of a single solitary one of the many 
curious shapes and forms which the lifted bonnet reveals. 

I suppose that the majority of present-day enthusiasts and 
amateur experts started from scratch; here and there one found 
someone who by training or inclination was already something of 
an engineer ; but in 1902, when the motor fever was first beginning 
to spread badly, it had practically what physiologists would call 
a virgin field to prey upon. 

The average business man or country gentleman—that is to 
say the bulk of the well-to-do folk in the country—used to be hope- 
lessly and cheerfully unmechanical. I doubt if one in ten really 
understood the principle of the steam-engine even; or what relation 
a piston and a cylinder bore the one to the other. But now we 
have changed all that ; if a man—or a lady either for that matter— 
does not understand what makes the motor car go, he or she at 
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least pretends to know all about it, and that is something. We 
are all mechanics nowadays, or think we are; hardly anyone talks 
about horse ailments, as of old; in every London club, whether 
among the more frivolous members of White’s and the Bachelors’, 
or at the solemn tea-parties of the Carlton and the Travellers’, the 
old “shop” has almost vanished, and a new pseudo-engineering 
jargon has taken its place. 

Let this much at least be accounted for righteousness to the 
new cult, that it has awakened an interest in matters scientific and 
mechanical in many minds which of old cared for none of these 
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things. It is a good thing that we should now know something of 
electricity, as a result of certain ignition troubles; something of the 
use of a lathe, as a result of that broken gear-box stay in France; 
of the forge, from the horrid moment when a Dutch canal bridge 
bent a back axle; of a great modern Works, from a visit paid just 
before we took over the new car. All experience is good, and the 
motor car has enlarged the horizon of many of us, and given us 
some understanding at least of the achievements of science in other 
directions. It has made machinery of a beautiful and delicate kind 
NO. CLVI. VOL. xxvul.—July 1908 F 
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an intimate thing in our daily life, and has stirred up a whole crowd 
of new and pregnant thoughts in our brains. 

The first time I saw a motor car was in 1899, in Suffolk, near 
Lowestoft. One day in the summer I was hacking along the ’ard 
‘igh road on a very queer-tempered hunter, whom I never turned 
out to grass, as the flies drove him stark staring crazy. A strange 
noise burst upon my ears, and round a corner a hundred yards 
away a fearsome hurrying dust-raising shape appeared. I was so 
astonished that I almost dropped my reins, and sat gaping open- 
mouthed as the thing crashed by. My horse stood stock still and 
was as astonished, I think, as his rider. He would shy like a 
fury, too, at a traction engine; but this new thing took his breath 
away. 

I have often wondered since what the car was, and who it 
belonged to. For those days it must have been very powerful, of 
8 h.p. at least, for it was going quite fast. I remember riding 
slowly home and thinking that nothing—no, nothing on earth— 
would ever induce me to have anything to do with one of those 
noisy horrible affairs. 

Incidentally, I have often thought that my horse’s behaviour on 
this occasion was rather significant. I was too much astonished to 
feel any apprehension, or take any measures against the beast 
shying; result, no shy. Ninety-nine horses out of a hundred who 
shy at motor cars do so because they feel that their rider or driver 
expects it of them. A horse has a very highly developed nervous 
system, and responds to the most fleeting thought of the man in con- 
trol. Ifthe driver thinks that the horse is going to shy, shy it will; 
and the average driver is always certain that anything new—any 
strange sight or sound—will upset his horse. When he himself 
comes to look upon a certain thing as normal, his horse passes it 
without fuss. But for years no wagoner or butcher boy could pass 
a car without a pluck at the reins and a smack with the whip, or 
a frantic dart to his horse’s head; and the result was trouble. 
Nothing is more remarkable to those who have motored from com- 
paratively early days than the changed behaviour of the horses. 
Nowadays it is as rare as can be, save in outlandish parts, to meet 
an animal that objects toa motor car. Mules in Spain are an ex- 
ception to the general rule ! 

My first ride on a motor car was on a friend’s machine in the 
autumn of 1902. He was a bold soldier quartered at Colchester, 
and had started operations in the summer with a tri-car and a 
trailer—about 1} h.p. to a weight of some 10 cwt. Growing 
tired of the perpetual pedalling and the invariable breakdowns, 
he bought a little 2} h.p. belt-driven two-seated runabout. I was 
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staying near Ipswich at the time, and he was good enough to 
say he would run over in the morning and take me back to lunch 
with him. The morning came, but no soldier-officer therewith, and 
I had given him up when, as we were sitting down to lunch, there 
was a loud puff-puffing from the drive, and an exhausted, dirty, and 
dishevelled form burst upon the family party. It had only taken 
him four hours to do twenty miles, and he seemed quite satisfied. 
Fortified by meat and drink we set off after lunch. He seemed 
to be able at least to steer and control the thing, and I began to 
enjoy myself. I suppose the best speed on the flat the little thing 
could do was about fifteen miles an hour, but it seemed like flying ; 
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and when we coasted more swiftly down a generous hill my delight 
knew no bounds. Iasked him, with a suitable expression of awe and 
admiration, if he really understood how the thing worked. He 
smiled a little sadly, and replied that his tri-car had taught him all 
that he was ever likely to want to know about the internal combus- 
tion engine. 

And I think he was right; if a man looks after and attends to 
all the wants of that very tricky thing a motor bicycle or tricycle he 
need not be afraid of its far more robust four-wheeled elder brother. 
It seemed that the trouble coming over had been due to a slipping 
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belt, and we had not gone far before we discovered that the ailment 
was far from cured. Up Copdock Hill we puffed gallantly, the 
engine going faster and faster, and the car slower and slower. 

‘Jump out,” called my friend. I jumped, and so did he, giving 
a new lease of life to the struggling car. But it was of no avail, and 
though we both pushed for all we were worth, she came to a stand- 
still, with the engine racing, long before we got to the top of the hill. 
He switched off, and manceuvred the car backwards to the side of 
the road. ‘I shall have to take the belt up a bit,” he said. “ It 
must have stretched again.” I was quite agreeable, and in about an 
hour, with my untutored help, he had removed a piece of the belt, 
joined the severed portions, and declared that all was well. It was 
a broad flat affair ; the leather was hard and shiny, and looked as if 
it had been made so as to give the maximum of stretch and mini- 
mum of ease in adjustment. 

But now the trouble was to get the little car to start on the hill. 
As soon as the belt was put into action she gave a spasmodic jerk, 
and the engine stopped. At last, with the help of three stout 
labourers who collected to see the fun, we got up the worst of the 
hill, and ran alongside of her till she reached the top; then we 
jumped in acrobatically and pursued our way. All went well for 
some miles, though it was a case of standing by to jump out at every 
hill; but on the steep bit just beyond Stratford St. Mary she gave 
up the ghost altogether. ‘‘ That’s the engine,” remarked my friend. 
It was. A valve stem was broken, and he had not got another one 
We footed the remaining miles into Colchester, and there ended my 
first drive in a motor car. 

However, I had been inoculated with the motor virus, and it 
broke out in the last months of 1902 in the shape of a 44 (we were 
very particular about the fractions in those days)—a 43-6 Renault, 
which was fitted with a De Dion engine. As was usual at that time, 
the engine was much too small for the body, which was tonneau- 
shaped and made of wood. She would hold four persons beside the 
driver, at a pinch! 

Her wheels were wire-spoked, and the spokes occasionally pulled 
through the rims; but little details of that sort did not trouble one— 
much. She had a foot-brake which was supposed to act when you 
took the clutch out, but never did; and you changed the gear with 
a sort of spade handle which stuck up through the footboard. It 
always took about six separate efforts to get the direct drive in, and 
when you had got it in it generally came out again, as the serrated 
ends of the divided shaft were much worn and did not lock properly. 

Having got a motor, it behoved one to get a chauffeur, and I 
selected an innocent-faced boy who had driven a small car belonging 
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to another soldier friend of mine. He was quite a useful mechanic, 
and a very fair driver, but not so innocent as he appeared; as I dis- 
covered one day when I accidentally overheard him telling Jackson, 
one of the stable boys, what he thought of his, Jackson’s, self, his 
father, his mother, and antecedents generally. If Jackson did not 
shrivel up like a straw on a fire it was not my little chauffing lad’s 
fault. 

Two great faults he had, which finally parted us; he never 
could understand that if I said I wanted the car to be ready at 10, I 
meant 10. He always thought I meant 10.15, or even 10.20. In 
the second place he generally had a dirty face; and would not learn 
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that a lady is quite reasonably annoyed if she finds that an oil-can 
has been upset on the seat, or a mass of black and greasy waste left 
lying on the floor of the tonneau. He had no idea of keeping him- 
self or the upholstery of the car clean, though he polished the bronze 
inlet pipe till it shone like fire. 

I suppose we all remember our first driving of a car with some- 
thing of a shudder. I know I was deadly unsafe for at least a week. 
It is so difficult to remember what lever or pedal to push or pull; 
one's limbs do not work quickly till the brain has given the same 
command many times over, and in an emergency (from which may 
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the gods preserve him) a novice is. almost certain to do the wrong 
thing. With what mental agony did one watch the moment arriving 
when one knew that a lower gear would have to be put in; an awful 
feeling came over you that you had forgotten what to do, while the 
chauffeur at your side said, staccato, Change now, sir, now quickly.” 
Then there would be a wrench and a clash—and sometimes the 
lower gear would be in, and sometimes it would not, and you would 
come to an ignominious halt half way up the hill with your heel on 
the accelerator stop, and the engine racing itself to pieces. 

I remember once standing at the telephone waiting for a call, 
when, as sometimes happens, a conversation between two unknowns 
floated over the wires for my benefit. Says one: ‘Afraid I shall 
be a bit late for dinner.’”’ ‘‘Oh.” ‘‘ Yes, had an accident with the 
car; meant to put on the brake and trod on the accelerator instead. 
We went through the back of a four-wheeler. My wife... ”; at 
that moment I was put through on to another line, and I never 
heard what his wife did, or said, or thought. 

Almost the first time I went out with my small chauffeur, for a 
lesson, one of the india-rubber water connections gave way, and we 
were enveloped in a cloud of steam. I remember asking nervously 
if something was going to blow up, and my relief was great when 
we got home safely—with all the water gone. Why the little piston 
did not seize I know not. 

Another early experience was much worse. I had proudly 
invited two ladies to come for an afternoon run; and when we were 
some twenty miles away both back tyres went flat. The boy had 
naturally forgotten to bring a spare tube—he forgot everything, as a 
general rule—spare petrol, matches, oil, tyre-levers, pump—one could 
never be certain of finding anything in the car when it was wanted. 
I used to put him through a sort of catechism at the front door, till I 
discovered, a propos of a tin of carbide, that he would cheerily assure 
you at starting that a certain article was on board, when it was 
reposing peacefully on the stable floor. After that I always made 
him produce certain things by a list before going out. 

Well, we had no spare tubes, and no solution. He produced a 
few india-rubber patches, with a triumphant expression, but they 
did not help much without the wherewithal to stick them over the 
punctures. Presently a bicyclist came along; he had some Dunlop 
solution with him, and most kindly helped us to put on the patches. 
After an hour or so we went on our way, but in ten minutes both 
tyres were down again; the solution was of course never intended 
to hold thick pieces of india-rubber on a motor-car tube. At last 
another car came along (they were not so plentiful then) and loaned 
us a tin of proper sticking stuff. Now, whether it was that our lad 
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did not do it properly, or because the patches were already so plen- 
tifully besmeared with the bicycle mixture, I know not, but the 
wounded spot invariably began to whistle as soon as a few pounds 
of pressure was pumped in. It grew dark early and fast, and we 
were far from home. The end was a lugubrious and bumpy journey 
of many miles on two flat tyres; the ladies bore it beautifully, but 
the families we had left behind us were having a most imaginative 
time as the evening went by and we arrived not. For quite a while 
after this misadventure there was no great keenness to go out in the 
car. 

In the spring of 1903 we went to the Motor Show at Islington— 
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our first show. Certainly there had been a vague idea that we might 
try to exchange the Renault for something more powerful, but 
before we had been half an hour in the place we were quite sure 
that a new car was an absolute necessity. 

It is not surprising that the manufacturers have faith in an 
annual Exposition; many folk go in, half-heartedly declaring that 
nothing on earth will induce them to part with the old plodder 
that has done them good service for such a phenomenal number 
of miles, only to succumb to the wiles of one of the clever gentle- 
men on the stands, 
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Talking of mileage, by the way, it is really marvellous what 
some people bring themselves to believe, or at least to declare, 
concerning the distances covered and the speed attained by their 
odd little 2-cat-power runabouts. Motorists’ lies are quite as for- 
midable as any fisherman’s; though in some cases there is a 
genuine mistake. The other day I was in a little car—a real good 
little car too—which the owner proudly told me would do fifty 
miles an hour. As it was only of some 10 to 12 h.p. I had 
my doubts. We reached an open bit of road, and very soon my 
friend was delightedly calling my attention to his speedometer, 
which brazenly pointed its finger beyond the fifty mark. I said 
nothing at the time, but examined the speedometer when we 
stopped, and found as I expected that the friction wheel was 
running round the furthest possible extremity of the disc; it was 
probably giving a reading of at least a third too high. Of course 
I did not disillusion him; never let a man see you doubt his 
statements concerning the car, or he will never forgive you. A 
fisherman or a golfer does not expect to be believed, but a motorist 
does, at present. 

The truth is that the adjustment of a friction-driven speedometer 
is a very delicate business if accuracy is desired, and one with a 
positive drive (there are several on the market) which has been 
adjusted by the makers is much to be preferred. The Cowey is as 
good as any. (Perhaps I had better make the stereotyped and 
never-credited remark that the state of the motor market is a matter 
of absolute indifference to me, and that I have not the smallest 
interest in any company even remotely connected with the trade. 
Folk are so suspicious.) 

I believe that on certain rare occasions the evidence of a 
speedometer has been accepted by the Bench; but it would be just 
as easy to set many instruments too low as too high. Perhaps a 
knowledge of human nature leads their Worships to suppose that 
the error is generally on the too-fast side; very few people will tell 
you what a nice slow car they have got, and how pleased they are to 
find that the speedometer never registers over twenty miles an hour. 

To return to the Show ; we were persuaded to go for a run ina 
10 h.p. Decauville, and although an expert nearly frightened us out 
of our wits in the London traffic, we decided in the car’s favour. 
This man was very good at a trick which you see more often done 
abroad than in this country; he would lock the wheels as he 
approached the corner and skid her tail round, at the right moment 
letting in his clutch and going off with little loss of momentum in the 
new direction. It is a thing that many of the famous drivers will 
do at times in a race—but in traffic it is rather hair-raising. 
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The little Renault sold quite well; in fact, I think I got a better 
price for her, considering all things, than for any other second-hand 
car. Even then Renaults had a great name. 

The Decauville had two cylinders and a fairly roomy tonneau 
body, and we had her for nearly a year. She was a good car; she 
ran well and lasted well, the chief troubles arising from her suction 
inlet valves, which used to stick occasionally. When I had had her 
about six months I thought I knew enough to dispense with my 
shoving-boy, and was not sorry to see the last of him, more espe- 
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cially as he had set up a motor bicycle for himself, whereon he used 
to scorch about the country on Sunday mornings, frightening good 
souls on their way to church. 

He kept his own store of oil and petrol, and I think was 
absolutely honest about it; but it was not a satisfactory state of 
affairs. 

My coachman very soon took the greatest possible interest in 
the car, and kept her like a new pin inside and out. He had always 
regarded the dissolute mechanic and his messy ways with un- 
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mitigated aversion, and was determined to have none of that kind in - 
the stables again if he could prevent it ! 

Our first long drives without a chauffeur were fraught with 
delicious fears. If the car stopped could we possibly find out what 
was wrong? To know and to apply one’s knowledge are such 
different things, and although I had swallowed many motor-hand- 
books, and was theoretically well up in my subject, it was a long 
time before I could feel a reasonable confidence that some little 
roadside trouble would not leave us stranded. 

Presently confidence came, and one began to know instinctively 
why the engine was not pulling so well as the day before, or what 
that mysterious little squeak under the floorboards meant. One 
hates a squeak when one is in charge. It generally means nothing, 
but may mean anything. I remember one day when going slowly 
uphill suddenly hearing a most formidable squeaking, which seemed 
to come from under the bonnet. Pulling up did not put an end to 
it; I stopped the engine, but still the squeak went on. Then it 
occurred to me that a little bird in the hedge was its author! More 
than once have I been deceived, or at least felt a momentary qualm, 
by reason of a bird’s shrill twittering. 

Carburettor and ignition I made the coachman leave entirely 
alone, spending many happy half-hours cleaning out a petrol-filter 
or filing platinum points to a suitable flatness (a horribly difficult 
thing to do, till you learn one or two dodges). He saw to the oil, 
grease, water, and brakes; while I charged the accumulators from 
the house circuit, with the aid of two 50-candle-power lamps for 
resistance. 

There is a very great charm in pottering around a motor car, 
making sure that everything is just so, when you have plenty of 
time; but twice I have become temporarily fed up with the sight of 
a grease-cap and the delicious aroma of lubricating oil. The first 
time was when we were coming back from Germany in 1904, after 
the Taunus ‘ Gordon Bennett.”’ A friend had made the outward run 
with us to Homburg, and with his help the labour of keeping the 
car up to the mark was not excessive. But he had to get away 
to England before our time was up, leaving my wife and me to 
navigate Clementina back to Boulogne between us. We were 
rather pinched for time, and had to make long runs—long at least 
for an 18 h.p. car—Homburg to Heidelberg, Heidelberg to Nancy, 
Nancy to Reims, Reims to Boulogne. They were a very strenuous 
four days, and we neither of us felt sorry when the car was safely 
embarked. There were two alternative routines; either you could 
attend to the car on getting in, which was laborious, to say the 
least of it, after a long day’s driving in very hot weather, and meant 
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being late for dinner and seeing no sights; or else you had to 
turn out of bed at six o'clock in the morning and finish the job 
before breakfast. There is of course no trouble in being without a 
chauffeur if you have lots of time, can make short runs only, and 
stay a day in each place; but I recommend all who want to hurry 
to take a man when touring abroad. 

The other occasion when petrol irked me was during the 
general election in 1906. I had the misfortune—horresco referens— 
to be an unsuccessful candidate—not that my lack of success had 
anything to do with my motoring propensities, at least I think not. 
I know one candidate who gave up motoring because he thought 
the farmers objected to it, and was soundly beaten for his pains. 
The average elector may not like motor cars too much, especially 
if he lives near a dusty main road, but he still less likes a man who 
has not the courage of his opinions. 

It became a heavy business to drive the car all day canvassing, 
and to speak at two or three meetings in the evening to finish up 
with ; so during the last week I installed a locum tenens at the wheel 
and reposed luxuriously in the tonneau. 

The constituency is about thirty miles square, so he had lots of 
driving. It seemed very strange at first to be a passenger, as for 
two years I had sat on no seat of Clementina but the driver’s. 

But Clementina properly belongs to 1904, and I have not yet 
got beyond 1903. Perhaps if the editor is very kind he will give me 
a chance of bringing this veracious tale up to date in another 
number. 
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CROUCHING FOR THE RUSH 


TIGER EXPERIENCES IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES 


BY EDWARD DOBBS, LL.D. 


SoME of my sport with tigers may prove of interest to those who 
have and to those who have not shot these creatures, and I may begin 
by saying that my own experiences in some respects cause me to 
differ from various theories and conclusions which are generally 
accepted. It is believed, for instance, that tigers have extraordi- 
narily keen scent. My own conviction is that if clad in khaki 
one were to stand near a tree, a tiger might pass within a few paces 
and take no notice. 

A beat I had for a tigress in the Chanda district turned out 
blank. The kill lay at the foot of a low mound, and on its slope, 
some twenty paces distant, a wall of stones was piled a couple of feet 
high, behind which I took position before sundown. The tigress 
came soon after dark, but so warily and softly that I was not aware 
of her proximity till she commenced to eat. Any other denizen of the 
jungles—bison, bear, deer, pig, &c.—would have scented meat once. 
Unable to make out her form, I decided to take my chance and wait 
for the moon, which would rise before midnight. She munched for 
the best part of an hour and then went for a pool close by, where she 
lay for hours, and so quietly that I began to think she had gone clear 
away. At last she roused herself for another gorge and came forward 
with a heavy tread. When broad on at the kill I let blaze, and she 
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was off at a gallop which meant a hard hit. On hearing the shot my 
mahout brought up the elephant and we got back tocamp. Next 
day we found her dead close by. On another occasion, while on a 
stroll looking for game, on mounting a bit of a rise I came face to 
face with a tiger. He, too, was on the prowl, and taking my steps 
for those of some animal had crouched ready for a spring. On 
seeing his mistake he turned tail and bolted for all he was worth, 
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and I made a clean miss. I could mention other cases to prove 
that tigers have little or no sense of scent. 

One of my tigers showed no bullet mark. This shikar was in 
the lovely picturesque country to the north-east of Jubbulpore, 
adjoining the Rewa territory. The stock of beasts in these forests is 
kept up from Rewa, where they are considered royal game, and not 
allowed to be shot without the Rajah’s special permit, as I found out 
to my cost, during a few days’ trip I made to visit the famous Bandu- 
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garh Fort, which in former times was one of the most impregnable 
places in all India. ; 

The kill was in a locality not suited for a beat with one gun, and 
the only alternative was a “‘sit-up.” Taking the local shikaree I 
approached the place quietly. The vultures on the trees noted that 
the tiger was ‘‘at home,” but he moved off without our seeing him. 
I got into the fork of a tree and the shikaree mounted up above me. 
In spite of owr presence the vultures descended and soon began a 
row over the carcase. This was too much for the hungry tiger, who 
no doubt now thought the coast was clear, and he returned at once. 
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Before getting to his ‘‘ kill” he had to pass through a glade of tall 
grass, by the waving motions of which we could watch his progress. 
I had the rifle at the ready, for on emerging from the grass he could 
not help spotting us, exposed as we both were on a small leafless 
tree. After the shot he rushed back, and soon we knew by the 
gurgling sounds that he was hors de combat. It was now near sunset, 
so we left him to be picked up the next day. At the instant of firing 
he had turned his head full towards our tree and had received the 
bullet in the mouth and down the throat. 

An old tiger in the Nimar district gave me a fair amount of 
excitement. My first interview with him was in the cold season 
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when tigers invariably take advantage of paths and dry beds of 
streams in traversing the forests. I was riding along a narrow foot- 
path, accompanied by a couple of dogs. They turned an animal 
coming towards us, but the grass was too long for me to see it. 
Thinking it might be a pig, I put spur to my horse, and had not gone 
many paces when in a dip off the path there was the tiger sitting on 
his hunkers facing me—he was almost close enough to be struck by 
a hunting crop. The dogs had forged ahead, and I followed suit. 
My next acquaintance with him was in the hot weather, when one 
day my old Kurku shikaree brought me news that he was sleeping in 
a pool under a ledge of rock. I had given the Kurku my extra gun 
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as a precaution, so the wonder was that he had not potted the tiger ; 
he had killed many in his day. His explanation was—he could not 
think of spoiling the sahib’s sport. Not many shikarees would have 
shown such deference. On getting to the place I touk off my boots, 
and as I neared the ledge a pea-fowl flew up with a screech, and all I 
saw were the wet footprints on the rock below as the creature rushed 
off on the note of alarm. The jungle natives have a belief that a 
special spirit always accompanies tigers, and that thus they often 
escape. The pea-fowl had been roosting only a few paces above him. 

The next day’s march took me past this place, and accompanied 
by two Kurkus I went along the bed of the ravine, one side of which 
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had a steep bank covered with bushes and bamboos. The man in 
front without turning his head said in a low voice: ‘‘ For all you are 
worth keep eyes straight and walk on steadily; the tiger is just above 
us sitting under a bush.” Had he stopped or lost his presence of 
mind the beast would have been on us to a certainty. Collecting a 
score of Kurkus I returned in the afternoon for a beat. These jungle 
people of Central India living in the vicinity of the Nerbudda River 
are an intelligent race, and as brave as they are made. The drive 
was blank as far as I was concerned, but some of the men said the 
tiger had broken away to one side. It was now dusk, so we all 
collected and were on the move back to camp when one of the men 
exclaimed: “I see the tiger crouching behind a tree on the further 
side of the ravine.” None of the others could make it out, and they 
jeered at the fellow for his imagination, and also it was most unlikely 
the creature would return at once to the place from which he had 
been driven. However, from curiosity I said I would go over and 
see what it could be, and without cocking my rifle I descended to 
the bed of the ravine, when, with a ‘‘ whoof, whoof!”’ the tiger came 
straight for me like a streak of lightning. The Kurkus in a body 
rushed forward with a shout which made him swerve when almost 
on me, and he disappeared among the bamboos on our side of the 
ravine. The luck of plugging the skin of this fine old tiger did 
not fall to my rifle, though he gave me some further excitement 
on two other occasions. 

The natives of India, excepting rajahs and chiefs, never incur 
expense to shoot tigers. Nor will any native of caste sell a buffalo 
for the purpose of “‘tying up.” When a kill among the village cattle 
takes place the local shikaree builds a platform on any convenient 
tree and takes his chance of the tiger returning at night for another 
feed. This method requires a moon, but is seldom successful. I 
have sat up a score of times in this manner, but only once had I 
luck. A white man cannot remain quiet in a cramped position as a 
native can for any length of time, and a tiger in his approach is so 
wary and cautious that the least movement on the platform suffices 
to warn him off. I have had more luck over “live-baits.””. This was 
in the hot season, and by full moon, and where the locality was not 
suitable for a beat. One was as follows: A space large enough to 
hold myself and shikaree was dug in the bank of a ravine and the 
bait tethered in the sandy bed below. The tiger came early, and 
with a rush seized the buffalo. I rolled him over dead, he had done 
the same for his victim, and there he lay with the buffalo’s neck still 
in his grip. This was in the Satpoora, Seoni district, a range of 
hills that in former years was the home of some of the most inveter- 
ate ‘‘man-eaters”’ that ever infested the jungles of India. One of 
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them was credited with the slaughter of over four hundred human 
beings, and strange to say, as far as I could ascertain, he never killed 
a woman or child. 

An interesting account might be written of the many and various 
attempts made to bring him to book, which extended over three 
years. Eventually, after being badly wounded from a native’s gun 
set as a trap over the remains of his last victim, he received the 
coup de grace from the rifle of the Rev. J. Willcocks, chaplain at 
Kampti. 

I shot a tigress once which came ‘to call.” She was slipping 
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away to the side of the beat when the man above me on the tree 
drew my attention, and by changing my position I could see her 
moving off among some bamboo clumps. After the shot she rushed 
back, and thinking she was hit, I yelled to warn the men who were 
coming on quietly without any shouting, and then to my surprise she 
galloped in my direction with head erect looking forme. My second 
shot caught her on the back: after turning a somersault she lay 
helpless, and unable to get up. 

The first bullet had struck a bamboo in front, which caused her 
to go back, and had not my voice attracted her she might have 
mauled one or more of the beaters. For an unwounded tiger to 
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expose itself in this way is a very rare experience. This same tigress 
had caused the death of one of my men some months before. At 
that time she had two grown-up cubs, one of which I had shot 
a few days previously to the accident; so, knowing she would be 
extra savage, I had a number of buffaloes collected and caused them 
to be driven in front of the beaters; but the herdsman daringly kept 
in front. In spite of the herd the tigress went for him, and gave 
him a terrific bite above the knee as the fellow tried to climb a 
tree, and she would have killed him on the spot had not the buffaloes 
charged and driven her off. The poor fellow died within a few hours, 
brave and plucky to the end, only lamenting he had not smashed in 
the tigress’s skull with his fine-axe. 

A shikaree named Gingroo of the Dheemur caste in the Chanda 
district could do what few, if any, natives have been known to accom- 
plish. When a bait is taken the tiger invariably hauls it into a dense 
part of the jungle, and after he (or she) has had a repast either lies 
up close by or conceals the remains under a bush to return at night 
for another feed. Gingroo could creep in quietly and bring news 
whether the tiger was at home or not; if the latter, then the trouble 
and expense of a beat were saved. 

One hot season I camped at a place in the jungles which contained 
only a few huts, and Captain (now Lieut.-Gen. Sir D.) McLeod from 
Kampti was to join me for some sport. I had a buffalo picketed, and 
next morning went with Gingroo to know if it had been taken. 
While he went to see I waited a short way off, when a bear came 
along, and so close I could not resist the shot on the plea ‘‘a bird in 
the hand,” &c. Presently Gingroo returned, very grieved and 
annoyed: he was actually watching the tiger when my shot was 
fired, and off it went at a bound. 

After doing some work in the forest I returned by the same 
route, and I said to Gingroo, ‘‘ Have another look, on chance.”’ This 
time he came back beaming: a tigress with one cub was on the kill. 
The place contained water, which at that season was very scarce 
and far between; and the tigress having come for a drink remained 
with the carcase. On getting back to camp I found Captain McLeod 
had arrived. We could only collect fifteen men for a beat, but they 
sufficed, and my friend shot the tigress. The cub escaped; its skin 
was brought to me a couple of weeks afterwards; some of the 
foresters came across it nearly starved, and had killed it with their 
axes. 

Most of my tigers I got in beats. And with the help of a 
Gond shikaree, named Holoo, I had the luck to account for four 
in the Seoni district which had taken to kill human beings. Two 
of these I shot in beats; one of them required the aid of an 
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elephant to drive him out. All my shooting was with a single- 
barrel ‘500 Express. At first I tried hardened bullets, but these 
proved unsatisfactory, and I ever afterwards used pure lead. These 
bullets are hollow with copper tubes; their bone-smashing powers 
are tremendous. When hit in the shoulder a tiger rolls over utterly 
helpless. I never allowed my shikarees to make ‘‘machans,” but 
took my chance of getting into the fork of some tree. Thus the risk 
of disturbance by any noise was avoided. And all my beats were so 
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to say ‘“‘silent ’; only clapping of hands and whacking of trees. I 
always found thirty men more than ample for any suitable locality. 
The two essentials for a successful beat with one gun are—drive a 
tiger in the direction he would naturally wish to go, and have good 
‘“stops’’ on either side. I have taken part as a guest several times 
in shikars where the tigers were driven in the wrong direction. On 
these occasions there was quite an army of beaters all shouting with 
tom-toms, &c. Still, the tigers could not be forced to approach the 
guns, but broke back through the men, 
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Fox-HuNTING PAST AND PRESENT. By R. H. Carlisle.  IIlus- 
trated. London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 1908. 


It is a pity that Mr. Carlisle writes in such deplorably slipshod 
fashion, for though his book contains much that most people know, 
it includes a good deal of useful information, and he evidently under- 
stands the subject he treats with so little approach to style. On his 
second page three out of four consecutive sentences begin with the 
same word ; “the hunting man”’ in one line becomes “ they ” in the 
next. ‘ Three days a fortnight in a fair country would cost about 
£80 for the season for one horseman provided he did not break 
down,” he says. There is no reference to a horse in the paragraph ; 
it is the man whose breakdown is suggested as possible. ‘The 
number of horses and their size (which latter varies with their 
rider)” he writes again, and we have to guess what he is trying to 
tell us. The size of a horse does not vary except when the animal 
is growing, and the variation then is not dependent on the rider. 
We read of the ‘‘ Broklesby”’ or ‘‘ Saxilbye”’; much carelessness, 
indeed, marks the pages, and Mr. Carlisle sadly needed editing. 

There is, however, much useful information for those who are in 
search of it as to the expenses of hunting, and the manner in which 
the sport can be and should be followed. On page 8 the author 
says, “‘There are 204 packs of hounds in the United Kingdom” ; 
on page 130 he says, ‘‘ Of the 250 riding packs in the United King- 
dom.’’ Complete accuracy is, however, almost impossible, as there 
are several private packs of harriers which would be likely to escape 
inclusion. It is more difficult still to reckon approximately the 
number and value of the hunters kept in various countries, the one 
thing certain being that if the enemies of sport had their way a fatal 
blow would be struck at an enormous industry, thousands of men 
would lose their employment, and the circulation of vast sums of 
money would be prevented. The author quotes Mr. R. Ord, an ex- 
M.F.H. who makes out that some 200,000 hunters are kept in the 
kingdom, that they have cost to purchase £10,000,000, and _ in- 
volve an annual expenditure of something like £7,500,000; and, as 
Mr. Carlisle truly points out, £50 a head is a totally inadequate price 
to serve as a basis of calculation. Few hunters cost less, thousands 
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cost many times £50, and it is an undoubted fact that hunting keeps 
in England a multitude of wealthy men who, were there no hounds 
to follow, would winter and spend their money abroad or possibly in 
London. 

Coming to details, we think Mr. Carlisle underestimates the 
cost of the sport; but his figures deal with what he describes as “‘ the 
early days of hunting,” and it is difficult to know about what period 
that means? At this indefinite time a country could have been 
hunted twice a week for £1,170, he states, and this would provide 
“eight horses, grooms, helpers, food for twenty-five couples of 
hounds, whipper-in, feeders, firing, taxes, saddlery, blacksmith, &c.” 
It is questionable whether a second whip would not be needed. This 
last is allowed in a three-days-a-week hunt, together with an addi- 
tional four horses. The sum allotted here is £1,625, and for four 
days a week £1,935. There is no allowance in this for a profes- 
sional huntsman, for whom another £300 a year would be required, 
and we fear that much anxiety would often exist in a three-days-a- 
week pack which had only twelve horses for master and servants to 
depend on! Lord Coventry, the author tells us, considers about 
£500 a year for every hunting day to be the round sum required, 
and this most undoubted authority kindly told us, in answer to 
an inquiry specially made, that with care he believes the sum 
could have been made to suffice, but rates are higher than they 
_ were. It is assuredly an attempt we should not like to make. The 
most rigid economy would have to be practised if the £80 a year 
were made to suffice for the yearly keep of a hunter. This is allow- 
ing 29s. a week for horse and groom at livery, 36 weeks, 6s. a week 
for the animal, turned out to grass for the balance of the twelve 
months—and we hold with many others that turning out a hunter is 
bad policy—£6 for veterinary and shoeing, and £10 for subscriptions, 
which would leave £7 for extras, defined by the author as tips to 
hunt servants, &c., keep saddlery, horse and personal (hunting) 
clothing in repair. It would certainly be a squeeze! 

The illustrations are photographs of M.F.H. and a few repro- 
ductions of old prints. 


THE WILpD Rassit IN A NEw ASPECT; or, Rabbit Warrens com- 
bined with Poultry Farming and Fruit Culture. Third 
edition. By J. Simpson. Sheffield: Pawson and Brailsford ; 
London and Glasgow: The Country Gentlemen’s Association. 
1908. 

Mr. Simpson will be known to many readers as the author of 
that excellent work, ‘‘ The New Forestry.” He is eminently 
practical ; what he has to say in the way of advice to agriculturists 
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and others who are too loath to depart from their old ways, even 
when they have ascertained that those ways are unprofitable, is the 
result of experience and experiment, and the value of this particular 
book has been recognised abroad, for it obtained for its author a 
medal from the Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de France, one 
of the only two medals ever granted to British authors for such 
works. 

In a recent number of this magazine, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons was sketched as a “‘ Sportsman of Mark,” and his 
game books record shoots at Wortley, where exceptional bags of 
rabbits were and are obtained. The care of Lord Wharncliffe’s 
estate has been to a great extent in Mr. Simpson’s hands, and the 
thriving condition of the warren is mainly due to him, a recom- 
mendation the force of which need not be emphasised. How to make 
an acre of land feed something like 110 rabbits which shall average 
about 2} 1b.: that is one thing which Mr. Simpson sets himself to 
explain, and, of course, how to lay out the warren. We have reason 
to agree with his conclusion that nothing is equal to furze as covert - 
for the purpose, the furze being kept in clumps for the reason that 
otherwise—if practically the whole expanse be furze—the grass 
suffers. 

The author has some interesting facts to relate about rabbits, 
and he contradicts those naturalists who declare that the little 
creatures neither bite nor climb. ‘‘I have often seen rabbits bite 
human beings and each other,”’ Mr. Simpson says. ‘‘ Whether it bites 
when attacked by its natural enemies I do not know; but our head 
keeper here’’—-at Wortley—‘‘ has seen an old buck or doe per- 
sistently pursue a stoat till the latter had to take refuge on the top 
of a wall, the rabbit following it all the time along the bottom of the 
wall, and making a dash at it whenever it ventured to come down.” 
This will be read with surprise by many countrymen, but the author 
is careful of his facts. ‘‘ As for climbing,” he continues, “ the rabbit 
is only prevented from climbing trees and other smooth surfaces by 
the shortness and bluntness of his claws. It tries hard, as the 
height to which it will bark an ash tree will often testify. Ifthe 
tree be partly fallen over, even at a sharp angle, the rabbit will not 
only bark it to the top, but clear the small side branches to a 
distance from the trunk in a way that demonstrates its clinging 
powers. As for a rough stone wall or wire netting, it can climb 
either to the top ‘hand over hand,’ gripping the projections or 
netting with the toes of its fore feet and supporting itself on its hind 
legs. I have seen a young wild rabbit get out of a ring of wire 
netting three feet high several times in a quarter of an hour in the 
above manner.” 
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We warmly approve the Wortley Rabbit-Trap-Fence as being 
at once humane and effectual. A full description of it and the 
advantages of its use is given. 


THE RACE CourRsES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Fully 
Described by F.H. Bayles. Illustrated. Equitable Publish- 
ing Syndicate, 4, St. Alban’s Place, London, W.C. 


This is a smaller edition of a bulky volume which Mr. Bayles 
brought out some few years ago, giving verbal and diagrammatic 
details of British courses. To some extent it is of service, if not to 
the extent which the compiler imagines; for many owners and 
practically all trainers know the peculiarities of different tracks when 
they enter their horses, and most of the owners who do not know 
have sufficient sense to listen to those who are better informed. It 
is rather interesting for men who “go racing” to see the plans of 
the courses with which they are so well acquainted, and so far as 
can be judged the work is carefully done, though we have a vague 
recollection of finding a few slips—stands and enclosures not quite 
in their right places—in the former volume. 

The illustrations are well enough, but Mr. Bayles’s letterpress is 
simply indescribable. Apparently he has a great deal to say about a 
variety of subjects, but he is carried away in floods of words, and 
the reader following breathlessly has not the remotest idea where he 
is going or where he is when he has got there. ‘‘ Let us investigate 
more thoroughly the course, and the thoroughbred, and make them 
meet the efficiency of producing the racehorse.” That is what the 
author invites students of his work to do, and here is another of his 
didactic statements : ‘‘ When a person deems himself qualified to carry 
an opinion based on inaccurate knowledge, its base will be made 
abortive when put into the crucible of practice. As anyone knows 
who listens to conversation on technical matters in which are invari- 
ably discovered a passion to abolish, simply because he fails to under- 
stand.” Failure to understand will surely be the fate of Mr. Bayles’s 
readers. Of racing he says: ‘‘ I am dealing with a pastime which is 
being converted into a perfect profession of financial magnitude and 
general significance.”’ ‘‘ Allowing we have reached the topmost rung 
of the ladder which brings us on equal terms with the top of the pre- 
mises we have erected; but when another storey is added to it, our 
original position is at once made impracticable.” One may read a 
great deal of Mr. Bayles without suspecting that he is writing about 
racecourses and racing on them, or indeed without being able to 
guess what he is writing about. 

The author is not always correct in his facts when we can 
understand his statements. ‘‘At Newmarket,” he says, “the 
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youngsters compete over five furlongs only until the middle of May.” 
If Mr. Bayles will look again he will find that the Fitzwilliam 
Stakes, the First Spring T.Y.O. Stakes, the Maiden T.Y.O. Race, 
the Wilbraham Plate, and other races before the middle of May, are 
run over four furlongs only, and furthermore that there are several 
other four-furlong races after the middle of May. ‘ When a person 
deems himself qualified to carry an opinion based on inaccurate know- 
ledge,’’ the topmost rung of the ladder and the crucible of practice 
become slightly involved. ‘‘ There is no questioning the fact,” 
Mr. Bayles alleges, ‘‘ that our trainers understand themselves, each in 
his own articular way, and, of course, very differently.” This is really 
without exception the most amazing book we have ever read; we go 
over sentences again and again, and become more and more puzzled 
as to what they are intended to mean. One chapter is headed 
“‘A West End Fracas.” ‘It was my intention,” the author says, 
‘in the interests of sportsmen to include some folios I have in 
manuscript of West End restaurants and hotels, but space will 
not permit of these appearing in this book.” He finds room, 
nevertheless, for the account of how a friend experienced trouble 
through “‘ having a few words with the bar-assistant ’ at a Strand 
restaurant. And this in a book about British Racecourses ! 

The volume is interspersed with numerous advertisements of 
hotels, cigarettes, mineral waters, &c. 


ELEMENTS OF ANGLING. A Book for Beginners. By H. T. Shering- 
ham. London: Horace Cox. 1908. 


Authors of the majority of books on angling make what may 
very likely be the mistake of supposing that their readers know 
a good deal about it to start with, the natural result being that 
those who know nothing learn little because they do not understand 
much of what they are told. Of course the fisherman who has had 
a certain amount of practice does not want to be taken over the 
alphabet of the business; but there are those who start in a con- 
dition of pure ignorance, and not many writers of books about 
fishing take these novices into consideration. Mr. Sheringham 
does so. He writes for people who “ have never wetted a line, and 
could not tell you the difference between a perch and a roach”’; 
but some of these he thinks have in them the angling instinct 
only needing development. Fishing, he informs tiros, “is not a 
mystery, though some of its component parts are mysterious”’; and 
so taking “‘the absolute beginner” in hand Mr. Sheringham—who 
is Angling Editor of The Field—tells him, not all about it, but a 
great deal of what it is most desirable that he should know. 
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In the first place the novice must make up his mind for what 
he would like to fish. It may be that his ambition will be satisfied 
with sitting in a punt and dangling a line with a float to it. After 
all, that is fishing—of a sort. It seems to content placid citizens, 
who may be discovered thus amusing themselves on the upper 
reaches of the Thames and elsewhere; but it is doubtful whether 
this monotonous proceeding can properly be described as sport ? 
The fly-fisher whose objects are trout and perhaps grayling, with, 
if he be lucky, an occasional day on a salmon river, will scarcely 
admit the punt man into the fraternity of anglers, and the one thing 
we hold to be certain is that after beguiling trout from the Test 
or some other famous stream, to say nothing of the lordly salmon— 
and landing the first of these fish is an event in any man’s life—the 
angler will never again care for the float business. 

The novice will perhaps, however, be inclined to begin at what 
may be called the beginning—fly-fishing will come afterwards—and 
Mr. Sheringham takes him to the tackle shop with advice as to the 
articles with which he should provide himself. ‘‘ That delightful 
bottle of pink prawns, for example; that shark-hook on its glittering 
- chain; that tin-box full of resplendent salmon flies; that fly-dresser’s 
cabinet of polished wood—these things are not for him yet.” He 
should induce a friend to go with him, someone who knows the 
ropes and can put him in the way of getting the right rod and its 
equipments ; the reel, a large one for choice, and the line to put 
on it. Thus supplied the possessor of these new treasures will want 
to know where he is to go and catch something (or try to do so), and 
Mr. Sheringham tells him to consult his circle of friends, ‘‘ some of 
whom may own pieces of water.”” On the other hand he may not 
have friends who own water, and in that case he is told to seek 
information from ‘‘ The Angler’s Diary.”” The Thames will supply 
the wants of many, and the Londoner can also for a small daily 
sum, or for nothing in many cases, seek the Lea, the Colne, or the 
Ouse—one of the numerous Ouses, for there are many. 

We cannot follow our novice on his adventures, but he is in 
most competent charge if he trusts to Mr. Sheringham, whose 
hints, it may be added, would often prove serviceable to many of 
the craft of anglers who think they know all about it. 


THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE Book, 1908. The Year Book 
of the Country Gentlemen’s Association, 24 and 25, St. James’s 
Street, London, S.W. 


The new edition of this useful book can require no fresh 
expression of approval. As always, Mr. Broomhall, the editor, has 
obtained papers on subjects which chiefly concern country gentlemen 
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and their agents, from the hands of the authorities who were best 
able to supply them. The volume is well-nigh indispensable. 


THE BriTISH YEAR-BOoK OF “AGRICULTURE, AND AGRICULTURAL 
Wuo’s Wuo, 1908-9. London: Vinton & Co. 1908. 


This is another work somewhat similar to the above, though 
not perhaps covering quite so wide a field, but it is full of informa- 
tion particulars of which the agriculturist is continually seeking, 
with a well-compiled index which will save much time and temper. 
The “ Who’s Who” is a valuable and remarkably comprehensive 
feature. 


PoTTED GAME; Some Triflings with the Highly Serious Subject of 
Sport. Words by Max Rottenberg; Pictorial Accompani- 
ment by George Morrow. The Organiser Publishing and 
Exhibition Co., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


This little shilling book is so amusing in its small way that we 
must bear testimony to its diverting qualities. There are what the 
author calls ‘‘ Chapterettes ” on all kinds of games and sports; and 
as for the pictures, Mr. Morrow illustrated ‘‘ Hustled History ” and 
“Wisdom While You Wait.’ So deeply rooted is the writer’s 
flippancy, that he even ventures to make fun of modern croquet. 


ENGLISH Birp Lire. By H. Knight Horsfield. Illustrated by 
over 100 Photographs from Nature by T. A. Metcalfe and 
others. London: Everett & Co. 1908. 


That Mr. Knight Horsfield is a graphic and highly imaginative 
writer, readers of this magazine are aware, for we have frequently 
had the pleasure of publishing his work—usually fiction. In this 
book he deals, however, with fact. An ardent lover of birds, a 
keen student of bird life, he has devoted himself to the compilation 
of the present volume, which is one not to be merely read and put 
aside, but to be kept at hand for reference when any question 
arises, or when in one’s walks or rides one has seen some interesting 
incident of bird life. The author is a scholar and a naturalist, and 
they will be extraordinarily well-informed readers who do not find 
in these pages much that they do not know. We regret that the 
limits of space prevent us from dealing at length with a variety of 
subjects which suggest comment, but we warmly recommend the 
book to the attention of all to whom birds appeal. The photographs 
are admirable, and we can well believe the author’s assertion that 
they ‘“‘represent the work of years spent in observation. In many 
cases they show phases of bird-life rarely to be witnessed, and have 
been obtained under conditions which may never recur.” 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July oan will be announced in 
the September issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; Mr. Gray- 
stone Bird, Bath; Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down; 
Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, London; Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham ; Captain 
R. Gillespie, Royal Engineers, Bombay; Miss Eva White West, 
Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin ; and Mr. John Day, Leicester. 
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DEAN SWIFT WINNING THE CITY AND SUBURBAN 
Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


SOUTH AFRICAN CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING—-HEFFERON (ONE AND FOUR MILE CHAMPION) AND 
McARTHUR LEADING IN THE MARATHON RACE ON THE OUTWARD JOURNEY 


Photograph by My. Arno’d Keyzer, Cape Town 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


KILLULTAGH, OLD ROCK AND CHICHESTER HARRIERS HUNT RACES, 1908 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 


HOCKEY AT THE WANDERERS’, JOHANNESBURG 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop Station, Transvaal 
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A START AT LEICESTER 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester 


OFFICERS BAYONET-FIGHTING ON THE QUARTER-DECK 
Photograph by Mr. Robert Hamilton, Lisutenant R.N., H.M.S. * Britannia,’ Channel Fleet 
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POLO AT OSTEND 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne,' Brussels 
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THE HIGH JUMP AT BEDFORD MODERN SCHOOL SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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BODDINGTON HUNT POINT-TO-POINT FARMERS’ LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE—OVER THE LAST FENCE 


Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 


FINAL FOR THE FOOTBALL CUP AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE—NEWCASTLE 
UNITED UV. WOLVERHAMPTON WANDERERS 


Photograph .by Mr. H. W. Castle, Saltford, near Bristol 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


TOM-TITS IN BOMBAY HARBOUR 
Photograph by Captain R. Gillespie, Royal Engineers, Bombay 


A SCHOOL OVER ARDENODE PRIVATE COURSE, CO. KILDARE—PREPARING FOR PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph shows landing on double, changing, and taking oft 
Photograph by Miss Eva White West, Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin 
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PLUMPTON STEEPLECHASES, EASTER MONDAY, 1908—OVER THE HURDLES 


Photograph by Myr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL SPORTS—-HURDLE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Robert J. E. Bué, Christ's Hospital, West Horsham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SOUTH AFRICAN CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING 
CORPORAL F. WILLIAMS, TRANSVAAL, WINNING THE POLE-VAULT CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


WITH THE QUORN HOUNDS—CROSSING THE FORD AT GADDESBY 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester 
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A LESSON IN PUNTING 
Photograzh by Mr. Charles J. Hankinson, Bournemouth 


SHOWING HIS AGE 
Photograph by Mr. VW. B. Savill, Heatley Farm, Three Bridges 
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Apply for ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS and all further information to 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62 to 65, Charing Cross, Trafalgar uare, S.W. | LONDON. 
67 and 68, King illiam Street, London Bridge, E.C. , 
24, James Street, Liverpool; 67, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; % St. Augustine’s Parade, 
Bristol; 92, Cross Street, Albert Square. Manchester; 41, Victoria Street, Belfast ; 
33, Quai Jordaens, Antwerp. | 
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By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


|TOPPING & SPINDLER, 


TURF COMMISSION AGENTS, 
FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


The Oldest Established and Most Extensive Firm of Turf ‘Commission Agents in the World. 


7 


Double and Treble Events. No Commission or Deduction, whatever. 
Our “ YeaR Book AND READY RECKONER,”’ containing Rules, Codes, etc., also ‘‘ THE CONTINENTAL SPORTSMAN," 
FREE on receipt of Post Card comtaining, applicant's address. 


All Letters to be Addressed—TOPPING & SPINDLER, 
PostaGE 23d.; Post Carps 1d. Flushing, Holland. 


ReGoistereo 


‘Papier Poudre ;: 


in pi Books, 34., 6d., and 1s. each. 
POWDER WITHOUT A PUFF, IN WHITE, ROSE, _AND RACHEL TINTS. 


These are on ‘Sale at all the Ladies’ Rooms in the Franco- 
British Exhibition. 


i ” No Lady wishing to look cool and fair can afford tobe without Papier Poudré. 
“LEHCARESOR. Handy and cleanly, You must try them, Also on Sale at all good Chemists’ and 
et 


Hairdressers’. 


yor? Sce that our Trade Mark is on each Book, 
on 


WAREHOUSE: 23, Somerset Wee 


PAPIER POUDRE, Ltd., 23, Somerset Street, London, W. Bae 
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